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GRAPES IN THE HOME GARDEN? 


WHY NOT? 











































































All 


for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A sSLEET storm de- 
scends, carrying down 
trees and wires. A 
wind turns outlaw and blows 
down a pole line. Or some 
swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of 
destruction. 

But wherever angry na- 
ture attacks the Bell Tele- 
phone System there are re- 
pairmen trained to meet the 
emergency, and everywhere 
trained in the same schools 
to the use of the same efh- 
cient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plusequipmentand materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed 
by train or truck to the 
devastated area. 


Throughout the Bell 





System, all construc- 
tion and practice are 
standard, so that men 
and supplies, when necessary, 
may be sent from one state 
or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but. only one 
Bell System—and but one 
Bell aim and ideal; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
this nation, so far as humanly 
possible free from imperfec- 
tions, errors and delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere 
at any time to pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this 
country, clearly, quickly and 
at a reasonable cost.” 








Any Kind 





IGH Pressure, Balloons or Heavy Duty Hoods for work trucks 
can be had at Hood Tire Dealers. These tires are not sold to car 
manufacturers—every one you see on the road is there because its 
owner prefers Hoods and buys Hoods. 
If you figure cost per mile, you will use Hoods. 
Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID 


TIRES 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department 


Poison Oak or Poison Ivy 


GREAT 


recommefided to 


have been 
prevent and cure 
from poison ivy, but none of 


many remedies 


poisoning 


1 
them 


tive or a cure. 


Now Dr. 


comes 





~ 





versity of Chicago, 


that he claims 

It is a 5 per cent 
solution of ferric 
chloride in 
and half mixture of 
alcohol and water, or glycerine water. 


REGISTER 


DR. 


| Dr. McNair says if the hands and face 


are bathed freely with this solution either 
before or immediately after going into 


| regions known or suspected to contain 





| neutralizes the ivy poison. 


poison ivy or kindred plants, no ill ef- 
fects can follow. It simply chemically 
This remedy 
is cheap, can be obtained at any drug 


| store, is practically harmless, and quite 


safe to use. 


Dr. George D. Fuller, a renowned bo- 


| tanist, who is himself very sensitive to 


ivy poisoning has modified the above iron 
treatment, which he says works perfectly 
for him. 


| ferric chloride (in water or alcohol). 


| To those who are 
| be already poisoned by poison 


It seems to me that these remedies dis- 
overed by these scientists would be well 
worth trying, for there certainly could 
come no harm from their use. 


What I have already said has reference | 


to prevention of poisoning by poison ivy. 
so unfortunate as to 
ivy or 


| notson oak, I would suggest that nothing 


he used as a cure that stings or hurts: 
use only those medicines that soothe. 
Fverybody has a favorite remedy for 
trouble, but be particular to 
nothing that will further irritate 
slin. 


this 


very, very sick by using remedies that 
are said to kill the poison: they usually 
almost kill the patient. 
»f Grindelia, a 


teaspoon to a pint of 


water, with 10 grains of sugar of lead 
added. This mixture applied frequently 
with cotton to the inflamed parts is as 


| good as anything you can use, after you 


have heen poisoned. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT ! 





7 OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, August 
Isa. 40, verses 


5—Comfort for the Weak, 
1-11 and 27-31. 


Saturday, August 6~-The Servant of 
Lord, Isa. 42, verses 1-16, 


Sunday, August 7—The Anointed Deliverer, 
Isa. 45, verses 1-17. 


Monday, August &—The Suffering Savior, 


the 


Isa. 52, verses 13-53. 

Tuesday, August %-The Glorious Gospel, 
Isa. 55. 

Wednesday, August 10-The Happy City, 
Isa. 62. : 


Thursday, August 11—The New Jerusalem. 


Tsa. 65, verses 13-25. 
Friday, August 12—Jeremiah’s Call, Jer. ?. 


Saturday, August 13—The Way of 


| Refused, Jer. 6, verses 16-30. 








Memory verses: Isa. 40:31; 42:6; 45:13; 53:6; 
55:7; 62:3; 65:18; Jer. 1:17; 6:16 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 


Uncle Ab Says 


Drive your work. The 
man who lets his work 
drive him soon becomes 
a weary plug. 


He uses a strong solution of | 
ferrous sulphate in water instead of the | 





has proved to be either a preven- | 
James B. MeNair, a | 
scientist of the Uni- | 
with a simple drug | 


will | 
prevent ivy poisoning. | 


a_ half | 








use | 
the 


IT have known people to be made | 


Try fluid extract | 








Rest | 





The Best De Laval 
Ever Made 


There are already thousands of these 
new 1927 Series in use and owners every- 
where say they are the best De Laval 
Separators ever made—and that means 
the best of all. 





New Features 
5 Turnable Supply Can. A handy 
® feature — saves time, lifting and 
stooping. 
2 Easier Turning. These new d 
® De Lavals are easier to start and 
turn than any others. 
® Oil Window. This new feature 
® enables you to see how your separa- 
tor is being oiled and shows you the 
condition of the oil. 
4 Floating Bowl. Self-balancing, 
® runs smoothly and without vibration, 
delivers a smoother, richer cream, and 
requires less power. 
Trade allowances made on old separa- 
tors. See your De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 














Wewillsenda Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


if satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs eotnene Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-1I4 ALTIMORE, MD. 




























So Can You In. 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over 
60 years old, has been § 
a successful Stark Tree & 
Salesman eversince 1898. §% 
Last Summer, between } 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 cms 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his ¥ 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
peng y of tae 
ers and Small Town 3 
Men Doing As Well! * “texas “* 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that our Great Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. 
Get terms QUICK — you are PAID 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
leasant and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
your neighbor beat you to this 
INEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S. W. -142 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


| STARK NURSERIES, Box 5S. \.-142 i 
: Louisiana, Mo. P.F.-8-6-27 | 
: Send me—without any obligation on my part ! 
I —complete facts andterms of your Salesmen’s ! 
i 
I 
1 
i 
! 


















Offer. 


Name 





P.O 


L Stor RFD. 


State. 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 





CAROLINAS.-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 120,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,, ... . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . - . 120,000 








tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 475,000 














Farm Work This Week and Next 


Winter Crops in Cotton; Fall Seedbeds; Repair and Paint; Keep Garden Going 


J. The Farm Alarm Clock: Fourteen Jobs 
for Early August 


OW OATS at the rate of 2 to 24% bushels per acre 
in cotton middles by the middle of August. Every 
cotton field should have this good treatment. 


2. Oats sowed tn cotton rows in August is fine, very 
fine; but oats and vetch, or oats and crimson clover 
beats any one alone. 


3. When ordering oats and vetch 
seed for fall sowing, provide 2% 
to 3 bushels of oats and 20 to 25 
pounds of vetch seed per acre. Be 
sure to treat the oats for smut. 


4. For late September and Octo- 
ber pastures, sow the following :— 
20 pounds of Sudan grass. 

S pounds of rape 
30 pounds Early Amber sorghum, and 
60 pounds cowpeas or soybeans. 

5. In the home garden, continue to plant Stowell’s 
Evergreen, Country Gentleman, and similar varieties 
of sweet corn at 10- to 15-day intervals until late 
August. Some gardens are now yielding their seventh 
succession of roasting ears this season. 


6. Next year’s corn land should be kept busy grow- 
ing a winter crop to plow down early next spring. 
About the best mixture for such a crop is one bushel 
of rye, half a bushel of vetch, and a peck of crimson 
clover seed. Get the land ready now, if possible, and 
sow after the first good rain in September. 


7. To make sure of a stand notwithstanding dry 
weather, prepare a good seedbed well in advance of 
sowing. If this is done, then disk or harrow soon after 
the first rain, sow, roll, or even drag this land and 
confidently expect a good stand. 


8 Dry and hot weather is the best time to kill John- 
son, Bermuda, and nut grasses. Plow three to four 
mches deep and keep the drag harrow going every 
few days. 

9. Land intended for carpet grass late next winter 
should be made clean of weeds, briers, shrubs, and 
bushes now; and again just before frost. 


10. Prevent sanddrown in next year’s tobacco by 
liming the tobacco land before Christmas—the sooner 
the better. 


ll. If you expect to grow legumes this fall, then 
order lime; if your soil is acid, order lime; if you 
Taise livestock, order lime; if you want~ fertilizers and 
Manures to be more effective and profitable, order lime. 
And order lime now when it is cheaper and when it 
can be hauled and spread at a slack season. 


12. Land intended for alfalfa, clovers, and other 
legumes, to be sowed this fall, should be limed now, 
but lime is not all that is needed. Good seed- 
bed, humus, phosphorus, potash, inoculation, and good 
seed are all essential to growing good legume crops. 

13. Save the whole corn crop. Twen- 
ty-three varieties of corn that averaged 
3% bushels of grain per acre had in every 
100 pounds of whole plant 46.93 pounds 
of grain and 53.07 pounds of stover. 
Cutting and saving the whole crop saved 


method of harvesting could do this. 

14. Red hot silage hints: Clean out 
the silo; tighten the hoops of wooden 
Silos; oi] and adjust all parts of 
Silage-making machinery; keep knives 
sharp by having two sets; feed evenly 
and regularly; cut fine; cut the ripest 
corm first; pack very tight; run through 
Cutter before stalks wilt; always wet 
forn as it is cut into the silo; the stage 
to cut is when the shuck turns yellow. 


THINK THIS OVER 
A good pasture is worth at least 
$1,000 an acre to the man who wants 
to raise livestock, says B. F. Wor- 
ley, of Columbus County, N. C., 
who is seen here with County Agent 
per cent of the feed. No other J. P. Quinerly. 


II. What to Plant in Early August 


IELD and garden crops that should be planted in 
Fise summer and fail to come up to a good stand 

or to grow off well are disappointing more on ac- 
count of the poor seedbed made for them than for any 
other cause. Of course, rain is absolutely necessary, 
but we must remember that a well prepared seedbed 
will hold moisture very much longer than one poorly 
prepared. 

Poorly prepared seedbeds come from putting off the 
‘preparation until planting time. When this is done, 
we have no choice in picking a time when the soil is in 
condition to be worked well. A very good rule is to 
plow far enough in advance of planting time to be sure 
of having a good rain between breaking the land and 
planting. Then when rain does come, the seedbed has 
been made and nothing then remains but to get the seed 
in while there is plenty of moisture for their prompt 
germination. 

There is a long list of field and garden crops due to 
be planted. Here are lists to choose from. It is a 
little early in the Lower South to plant those marked 
“E” and a little late in the mountains and northern part 
of our territory to plant those marked “L,” but it is 
high time to be getting everything ready for the “E” list: 


FIELD CROPS 


Millet L 
Navy beans 
Orchard grass E 


Soybeans L 
Sorghum L 
Sudan grass 


Alfalfa E 
Alsike clover E 
Bluegrass E 


Buckwheat Pasture mixtures Sweet clover 
Bur clover Rape Timothy E 
Canada field peas Red clover E Turnips 
Crimson clover E Roasting ears L White clover 
Herd’s grass Rutabagas 
Meadow mixtures Rye E 

GARDEN CROPS 
Beans, bunch Corn Onion sets 
Beets Endive Parsley L 
Cabbage English pea Radish 
Cauliflower Irish potato L Spinach E 
Carrot Kale Tomato (plants) 
Celery (plants) L Lettuce E Turnips 
Chard Mustard 


Ill. Prepare Now for Alfalfa and Clover 


O SUCCEED best with alfalfa and clovers, plow 

the ground now and harrow several times before 

sowing the seed. Most people put in alfalfa and 
clover seed too late in the fall. From late August to 
early October (depending on the location) is the best 
time. 

Southern experiment stations have proved over and 
over again that it pays tremendously well (1) to break 
the ground six to ten weeks before time to sow, and 
(2) to harrow after each rain, or once every two or 
three weeks during the intervening time. 

The ground that is to be sowed to these legumes 
should be limed if it hasn’t had lime applied in the 
past six to eight years. We should put it on as soon 
after the ground is plowed as possible and then disk it 












in. Two tons of ground limestone per acre should last 
for a number of years. In case burnt limestone is used, 
only about half this quantity should be applied, but it 
will not last as long as the ground limestone. 

Every farm should have a few acres of some of 
these legumes, whether it be alfalfa, red clover, crim- 
son clover, or what not. Let’s prepare a piece of 
ground for them. Now is the time to begin. 


IV. Bur Clover Gives Summer Feed in Winter 


UR clover furnishes a winter tonic feed for poultry 
B and all farm stock, just as turnip greens, spinach, 

and other like crops furnish folks tonics and 
greens in the winter. Sometimes we hear it said that 
stock do not eat bur clover, that it’s too bitter. The 
same thing can be said of folks, for we have to acquire 
a taste for most of our tonic and green foods. We 
have seen horses from Kansas alfalfa fields refuse 
cowpea hay for a week and we have had work stock— 
mules, mares, and colts—raised on cowpeas and oat 
hay refuse alfalfa until they were forced to acquire a 
taste for it. 

With a little encouragement, bur clover will grow 
anywhere in the South that cotton, corn, oats, and rye 
will grow. It is a winter annual like crimson clover. 
When once established, it reseeds almost as well as 
crabgrass and will persist for many years if unmo- 
lested from October to May. The first crop after 
sowing is not always encouraging and it is often two 
or three years before bur clover reaches its full stride. 
When established, however, it reseeds indefinitely or 
until dstroyed by plowing. 

County Agent Johnson of York County, S. C., re- 
ports bur clover especially valuable for late winter 
grazing for laying hens or for other farm animals. 

H. L. Corley of Edgefield County, S. C., told W. H. 
Barton, county agent, that his bur clover was large 
enough to be grazed by October 1 and from then it 
furnished continuous grazing through the winter and 
on to the middle of May and even well into June when 
continuously and closely grazed. “For 20 years I have 
observed that poultry will not kill bur clover by graz- 
ing, if grazed within the bounds of reason. It will 
stand more close grazing than any clover I have knowl- 
edge of and with less damage or injury.” 

Bur clover is highly appreciated in several sections 
of South Carolina where it makes a 12-months pasture 
with Bermuda and lespedeza all growing together. 

In cultivated fields, a crop of cotton, corn, summer 
legumes, etc., planted after bur clover seed have ma- 
tured in April or May, will not interfere with a crop 
of bur clover the following fall and winter, and small 
grain can be sowed on land in which bur clover re- 
seeds, grazed and then harvested for hay or grain. In 
the meantime, the bur clover seed have matured for 
starting next fall’s crop. 

Bur clover makes an ideal winter cover crop for 
orchards—cherry, peach, plum, apple, or pecan—when 
the clover has once become well established. 


V. No Danger From Beans Dusted With Poison 


jes HE bean beetle is showing up here. We note 
that you advise the use of calcium arsenate. Is 
it safe to use this on vines that are bearing? Isn't 


it likely to poison those eating the beans?” 


In the diluted form in which it is used, 
there is litthe or no danger in eating the 
beans without washing them. As a mat- 
ter of precaution, however, it is always 
advisable to wash the beans through two 
or three waters, if the dust has been put 
on them within the past few days. When 
this is done, there is no danger whatso- 
ever in eating them immediately after 
dusting. 














Carolina, but just an informal sort of talk with 

our readers about things we saw from McBee to 
Florence inclusive. It is only thirty-seven miles be- 
tween these two points, barely an hour’s ride at mod- 
erate speed over the existing good roads; but think of 
the informing things to be seen! We commend this 
McBee-I"lorence stretch of country to any of our read- 
ers who contemplate making an “agricultural excur- 
sion” or farmers’ tour, for we doubt whether agricul- 
turally-minded folks can find more to interest them on 
any other thirty-seven-mile route anywhere in the 
Carolinas or Virginia. 


Take our own experience, for example. As we 
boarded the train at McBee, there was W. L. McCoy, 
South Carolina’s new “Honor Farmer,” shipping his 
fine Elbertas by the carload—or trainload; next we 
were at Hartsville, visiting the Coker farms; then here 
came McIver Williamson with a specimen of the 1,500 
bushels of oats he has just made “by accident,” as he 
calls it; next morning, Superintendent R. E. Currin 
piloted us over the Pee Dee Experiment Station, one 
of the most interesting we have ever seen; in the after- 
noon we found T. B. Young busy as a bee with his 
“Carolina Codperatives, Consolidated,” and then wound 
up the day by seeing his brother Fred’s world-famous 
Jerseys out on the Timmonsville road. 

Any one of these subjects deserves a page in The 
Progressive Farmer, but we shall simply give a glimpse 
of each and pass on. 


Tc is not to be a general article about all South 


Speaking first of peaches, it was gratifying to find 
the atmosphere of prosperity and even jubilation in 
which the busy pickers, graders, and shippers were 
doing their work. 


Last year, with a general overproduction in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, prices were disastrously low. This 
year, a shortage in other sections put a premium on the 
South Carolina crop. “Today we are getting $2.75 
f.o.b. cars for fruit like that, while last year 75 cents 
was all we got,” one man told us. But, of course, 
there is serious danger of too many peaches again next 
year and 75-cent prices again. The business is still a 
gamble and needs to be put on a much better basis. 

To be around McBee in the shipping season, however, 
is to get the impression that farming is on the way to 
becoming ‘“‘big business.” Here are farmers busily ar- 
ranging with railroad representatives for needed freight 
cars; here are squads of busy young men, young 
women, and older men, picking, hauling, grading, pack- 
ing, and shipping; here are the standardized grading 
practices and the orderly shipping policies approved by 
their codperative marketing association; and here are 
orchards whose planting, fertilization, pruning, and 
spraying have been done so scientifically as to leave 
nothing but the weather in the way of top-notch pro- 
duction and top-notch quality any year. 


The Coker Farms at Hartsville have become a sort 
of agricultural Mecca for thousands of knowledge- 
seeking farm pilgrims. And while most of these farm- 
ers go there to see the experiments in producing better 
varieties of corn, cotton, soybeans, oats, wheat, etc., they 
are surprised to find also one of the finest Guernsey 
herds in America with several royal-blooded animals, 
serenely chewing their cuds in contemplation of the 
fame they have achieved by proving that Southern 
dairy cows can smash world’s records as easily as cows 
from Wisconsin or Iowa. 

Mr. Coker is rightly proud of these cows—he couldn't 
help that if he tried—and yet after all, his first love was 
breeding plants rather than animals, and he stresses its 
importance. ‘Breeding fine cows or hogs is a work of 
the utmost importance,” as he says, “but it is slow work 
at best, while progress in getting better varieties of farm 
crops can be so rapid and so cheap that—well, it is just 
amazing that folks don’t take hold of the thing and 
almost revolutionize the productiveness and quality of 
our farm crops in the lifetime of folks now living. 
Buy a purebred sire and what have you got? Fifty per 
cent of pure blood in your next breeding. On the 
other hand, buy one bushel of an improved cotton seed 
and you have 90,000 to 150,000 100 per cent purebred 
plants with all their possibilities for still further trans- 
mission and development of quality-production through 
further seed-saving and seed-breeding.” 

Quality, quality, quality—that is what Mr. Coker in- 
sists on. “Here in our Coastal Plains area of the 
Southeast,” he ‘says, “we can produce the best of any- 





Seen and Heard in South Carolina 


thing we grow—the best corn, the best cotton, the best 
tobacco, the best small grain, the best truck crops. No 
farmer ought to be satisfied to grow mediocre stuff. 
Growing the best of a product means far bigger profits 
in money; it also means far more in satisfaction and 
pride in one’s work.” 

The Progressive Farmer is continually mentioning, 
from time to time, special achievements of the Coker 
farms both in plant breeding and in Guernsey record- 
making. In this editorial we have only space to again 
urge all farmers who can do so to visit the remarkable 
demonstrations in plant-breeding by which better va- 
rieties of corn, cotton, and grain crops are produced. 
Mr. Wilds and his associates get so interested in pick- 
ing out promising plants, mating them, and then study- 
ing the offspring that they can hardly wait for harvest 
to come in order that they may see how these plant- 
children turn out, and what new varieties are in process 
of development. 


Every farmer in South Carolina who can possibly 
make a trip to the Pee Dee Experiment Station at 
Florence between now and October 1 should by all 
means go and see for himself the growth made by 
cotton, corn, and tobacco with this or that fertilizer 
application, with and without rotation of crops, and 
almost a thousand other illuminating experiments. 

Stand on one end of Plot 11, for example, which has 
been in cotton continuously without fertilizer or rota- 
tion for thirteen years with the result that whereas it 
started out producing 1,860 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, the average yield for five years past has been only 
181 pounds per acre—a 90 per cent cut in yields! 

On the other hand, cotton on the other end of Plot 
11, which has had no fertilizer but has been in a rota- 
tion with corn and peas, has averaged during these same 
five years 578 pounds per acre or more than three times 
as much as the unrotated cotton. 

Then let’s take the average yield for five years ona plot 
using standard 8-4-4 fertilizer, and next see what are the 
comparative results in each case of dropping out the 
acid phosphate, the nitrogen, or the potash, with or 
without rotation, and then compare with doubled quan- 
tities of these elements. Here are the comparative 


figures :— 

With Without 

rotation rotation 
Pe IGG So 0.6 scilb canis ebhanee wiles 578 181 
8-4-4 (complete fertilizer) ........... 1,284 968 
0-4-4 (no acid phosphate) ........... 982 596 
B-O-4 (mo MITFOMOR). cccccccccccccccces 1,079 437 
ela CRG, OURAN Noe coinos vecocecsaces 1,165 836 
16-4-4 (double acid phosphate) ...... 1,265 1,014 
8-4-8 (double potash) @.............. 1,202 914 
8-8-4 (double nitrogen) ............. 1,158 956 


Equally interesting results with corn have been ob- 
tained which we expect to publish later. Every farmer 
will also be interested in studying the results received 
from different forms of nitrogen, nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, etc. In tests of planting: dates, the 
first week in April has given best results with cotton, 
while different methods of treating seed have resulted 
in the following gains or losses in seed cotton per acre: 

Dentin With A610 «so. sareerccceaens 147 pounds gain 


Delinting with machine ............ 73 pounds gain 
Rolled in nitrate of soda 13 pounds loss 


These Pee Dee Station folks are strong for delinting 
cotton seed with acid, and strong for planting more 
cotton seed per acre—two bushels per acre, they rec- 
ommend. 


Hand in hand with the work of the Pee Dee Experi- 
ment Station goes the work of the Boll Weevil Control 
Division. “We have certainly proved that the boll 
weevil can be controlled—can be controlled economi- 
cally and effectively,” says Mr. Currin. And indeed 
the most skeptical farmer should be convinced of this 
as he first walks through the heavily-fruited and freely- 
blooming weevil-free plots on the station-farm and then 
right alongside steps into an undusted cotton field oper- 
ated by a Negro tenant where the weevils are destroy- 
ing nearly all the fruit and more than all the profits! 


IV 


This whole page might well be given over to the 
work of R. E. Currin and his associates, but a sentence 
or two must be reserved for T. B. Young and the re- 
markable work he is doing for South Carolina farmers 
in sound, sane, solid, successful co6perative marketing 
of dewberries, peaches, and sweet potatoes. There is a 
separate organization for each commodity, but they are 
federated as the “Carolina Codperatives, Consolidated,” 
with one selling agency, and Benton Young is giving the 
members the service they need. We look to see codper- 


ative marketing finally established in this country through 
the development and growth of these smaller coGper- 
atives, from which managers and leaders will be picked 
for the larger cotton, tobacco, and other large-scale 


organizations. “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things; I will make thee ruler over many things,” was 
the wise rule recognized by the Master, and it is q 
good one for farmers to observe in business. 


In the dewberry, peach, and sweet potato marketing 
associations, members sign up for three to five years 
with the privilege of withdrawal in October of each 
year, but the several thousand members are so well 
satisfied that there are few withdrawals but rather a 
continual accession of new members. 


Vv 


And here we are with all our space usec up, and noth- 
ing yet about that unique citizen, McIver Williamson, 
and the 1,500 bushels of oats he raised “accidentally,” 
nor any poem of praise for Fred Young’s beautiful 
Jerseys, nor any word of gratitude to the ladies of 
Florence and Darlington who have bordered the high- 
way between these places with crepe myrtles. Nor did 
we even get a chance to see on this trip the Humphrey- 
Coker farm at Hartsville or the remarkable grape ex- 
periments at McBee. South Carolina ought not to 
have so many interesting things in one thirty-seven- 
mile stretch of road. 





. Ano S/hen 
Sli ~/ tn @ 
Jl Cor sal d— 
ae 
€¢ TELL you what I believe,” said R. E. Currin as 
I he showed us over the Pee Dee Experiment Sta- 
tion a few days ago. “I believe farmers ought to 
aim to live like kings as far as they can and let*money- 
making be subordinate to living well. Instead of sell- 
ing the choicest hams, the best 
chickens, the best apples, the best 
grapes, the best vegetables, the 
best cream and butter, I believe 
farm folks ought to use the very 
best right on their own. tables, 
enough to supply their own fam- 
ilies, and just sell what’s left over 
to less fortunate folks in towns. 
* ” ~ 





“Just look at those grapes,’ Cur- 
rin continued, pointing to a lot of 
Delawares, Concords, Luciles, Scuppernongs, etc. 
which will furnish food fit for the gods from mid- 
summer till early fall, “and those figs, all ready to be 
served with rich farm cream—a dish that delights 
epicurean millionaires in New York’s finest hotels. 
Why, every farmer in South Carolina can grow grapes 
and figs and have them far better than any New York 
millionaire can buy them because they are fresher and 
sweeter. Senator Tillman was an enthusiast about figs, 
and took so much interest in them that he brought a 
fig bush all the way from Spain for trying out on this 
farm. You see it growing right over there.” 

* * * 


“By individualistic methods of selling farm crops, 
farmers are simply cutting one another’s throats,” an 
Alamance County farmer said to us last week. “We 
had a striking illustration of that in the case of the 
strawberry market at Burlington last year. Straw- 
berries had been selling readily at 15 cents a quart until 
a farmer came in one day and offered just ten or 
twelve crates at 10 cents a quart, peddling them from 
house to house. The next day, of course, the Burling- 
ton stores were unwilling to pay other farmers the 
prices they had been paying, as a number of customers 
announced that they had been offered berries at 10 
cents a quart by a farmer the day before. One farmer 
by dumping ten or twelve crates on the market below 
cost of production simply ruined prices for all other 
farmers in the section from that time on. 

. ss 


“Farmers certainly need to stick together in holding 
up crop prices,” this man went on to say, “because 
other interests are certainly sticking together in hold- 
ing down crop prices. Right now, for example, while 
our Alamance County farmers have considerable wheat 
to sell, the mills in Burlington, Graham, and Mebane 
are standing together and offering only $1.35 per bushel, 
while wheat in Chicago is $1.43 and should be highef 
here when freight from the main wheat-growing sec- 
tions to Alamance mills is added. And as soon as our 
local growers sell most of their wheat the mills will 
no doubt raise their prices.” 


R. E. CURRIN. JR. 
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' that they began to hate one another. 


patches of the month just closed. In Ireland, the 
assassination of Kevin O’Higgins. In Rumania, 
the death of King Ferdinand and the accession of little 
King Michael. In Nicaragua, the battle gf Ocotal in 
which Americans figuréd victori- 
ously but not creditably. In Aus- 
tria, a bloody riot of the discon- 
tented. In China, continued prog- 
ress of the Nationalist. “China for 
the Chinese” forces. In Russia, the 
government appealing for a degree 
of military preparedness which 
may mean much in future inter- 
national relations. In Geneva, con- 
flict between American and Brit- 
ish representatives regarding the 
limitation of naval forces. In Italy, Mussolini still at 
work destroying the last vestiges of liberty, democracy, 
and free speech in that country. 
And each of these developments has a significance 
worthy of further elaboration. ‘ 


Ireland’s Harvest of Hate 


N IRELAND, the assassination of Kevin O’Higgins, 
Vice-President of the Irish Free State and virtually 
its Attorney-General and Secretary of State, re- 

moves perhaps the ablest man in the existing govern- 
ment there. On the other hand, resentment against the 
murder of so able and devoted a son of Ireland may 
lead to stronger popular support of President Cosgrave 
and his allies in administration. 

For many years now, poor old Ireland has been reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of a long sowing and nurture of a 
spirit of hate. Unquestionably, England’s treatment of 
Ireland for centuries was discreditable and often cruel. 
The English felt that they could not afford to run the 
risk of. having an uncontrolled enemy-island right at 
their doors, and their policies of repression only made 
such enmity inevitable. 

Then the Irish who began by hating England and 
coming to feel it a sacred duty to hate it, soon allowed 
hatred to get such a mastery in the national psychology, 
First, those who 
violently wanted “home rule” (meaning local or self- 
government), hated those who were not violently for it; 
and then those who wanted absolute independence from 
England hated those who were willing to accept home 
rule. England executed Irish patriots, Irish patriots 
killed English representatives, and now for several 
ycars representatives of one Irish faction have assassi- 
nated representatives of other Irish factions. 


F mies news figured most largely in the dis- 





CLARENCE POE 


So unhappy Ireland reaps its harvest of hate. Hate 
begets hate. Lawlessness breeds lawlessness. To sow 
the wind with respect to either is only to insure reaping 
the whirlwind. And all America may well take this 
lesson to heart. Racial differences and religious preju- 
dices which started the Anglo-Irish hatreds are not 
absent here. Those who would fan them into greater 
fury may find their harvest of hate more bitter and 
disastrous than they dream. It is fortunate that Henry 
Ford has set for others a fine example of repentance 
in this respect. Among a people whose religious heroes 
are Moses, David, Isaiah, John, Peter, and Paul, all 
Jews (to say nothing of Christ’s own Jewish ancestry), 
Jew-baiting should be a most unprofitable vocation. 


Old Kings and New in Rumania 


N THIS page in last week’s Progressive Farmer 

Mrs. Patterson wrote with her usual charm of a 

visit she once made to Queen Marie of Rumania 
and of life as she saw it day after day in the stately 
Rumanian court—a subject made doubly timely by the 
death week before last of King Ferdinand and the 
accession to the throne of his grandson, little King 
Michael. 

Think of a great nation having as its King a six- 
year-old laddie whose first thought after repeating the 
oath of office was to say to his mother, “Mamma, let’s 
go home; I’m hungry!” To such absurdities are re- 
duced hereditary monarchies, for long ages the most 
popular form of human government! 


In this connection, it is pertinent to recall that during 
the reign of King Ferdinand, Rumania peacefully 
achieved one of the greatest economic revolutions of 
modern times. Formerly in Rumania, as in Russia, the 
land was largely in possession of great landowners, and 
while Russia has changed this situation by fire: and 
sword, Rumania changed it by peaceful legislation. As 
a writer in The Nineteenth Century and After says :— 


“The Agrarian Reform measures gave the land 
to the peasants and prohibited anyone from owning 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


more than 300 hectares (750 atres) of arable land. 
The remarkable thing about the reform was the 
spontaneity with which 8,000 to 10,000 big land- 
owners voluntarily gave up their heritage in order 
that, as a reward for their services in the trenches, 
the desire of the peasants to possess their own land 
might be satisfied. .. . Today—the peasant farms 
his own property of from five to ten hectares (121%4 
to 25 acres) according to the density of the popu- 
lation in his district. Of late years his prosperity 
has greatly increased.” 


What Business Have We in Nicaragua ? 


N THE month of July of each and every year all 

America unites in celebrating “the glorious Fourth” 

and in listening (with applause) to the great prin- 
ciple enunciated by Thomas Jefferson 151 years ago 
that— 

“Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. .. . It is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish . . . and to institute new 
government.” 

Yet this year the echoes of America’s applause for 
these lofty sentiments almost blended with the noise 
of American machine-guns mowing down well-nigh 
defenceless Nicaraguans, fighting “to alter or abolish” 
a government which they deem as unjust as we thought 
the rule of Great Britain in 1776! 

We have no business ‘in Nicaragua. Her people 
should be allowed to decide for themselves what form 
of government they want. The persistent meddling 
of the United States in the~internal affairs of Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, etc., can have but one result—the breed- 
ing of a spirit of hatred and distrust of America which 
it will take our descendants centuries to overcome. 


Mr. Ford’s Retractions 


UST because a man can do one thing supremely 
J well, it is too often assumed—or perhaps we should 

say, that he himself too often assumes —that he 
can do almost anything well. 


On the contrary, the old principle, “Let the shoe- 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: 
GUST MEETING” 


NE of the most popular Negro dialect poems 
ever written in the South is John Charles 
McNeill’s “The August Meeting,” reprinted 


below :— 
It wus at our Augus’ meetin’ 
When dar wa’r't nigh room fer seatin’ 
All de sinners en de saved wut come to it; 
But dar wa’n’t no pride en poutin’; 
Dey fell in line to shoutin’ ; 
Like dey’s gwine git all de ligion dey could git. } 


“THE AU- $ 


I ain’t er-tryin’ to fool you, } 

But when Heck bawl “Hallelooyer!” 
All dem niggers bounce right up en ‘gin to prance, { 

En when ol’ Heck would holler 

Den dem common coons would foller 
Till de fio’ wus full er people in a trance. 


{ You could see de preacher swayin’ { 
} En er-preachin’ en er-prayin’ 
But you couldn’t hear de loudes’ word he sayed. 
De benches kep’ er-breakin’ 
En de fuss dey kep’ er-makin’ 
{ *"Peared wuss’n all de fuss dey’d done en made. 


Now, Ander is a nigger { 
Wut’s too quick upon de trigger; 

His eyes is white as snow, his gums is blue: 
When Heck ram’ up ag’n’ him, 
De scrappin’ blood riz in him, 

En he retch en fotch his razor fum his shoe. 


Some ubbm friz to Ander, 
En dey hilt Heck over hyander, 
Whilst de chullun en de gals wus runnin’ out. 
Den Heck haul back en hit ‘im, 
Dat bluegum nigger bit ’im, 
} En de whole chu’ch full er gemmen up en fou’t. 


Dar wus razors, knives, en wrenches; 
Planks fum offen busted benches, 

} En some ubbm made a club er deir brogans. 
Oh, dey putt one ner to sleepin’ 
Wid ever’ sort er weepin’ 
j En I seed one fool er-fightin’ wid his han’s } 


Wid all deiry fights en trances, } 
} Deir holy shakes en dances, 
Dey stayed dar till de roosters ’gun to crow; 
En de rain beat out de cotton, 
De fodder hung dar, rotten, 
En de shattered peas wus sproutin’ in de row. 
} —John Charlies McNeill. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


maker stick to his last,” deserves very general ob- 
servance. And Mr. Henry Ford, who had beat the 
world making cheap automobiles, discovered this fact 
when he branched out and began running a newspaper. 

Notably, he let his paper become the agency for 
spreading all sorts of wild stories about the Jews; and 
next a reckless and irresponsible writer who did not 
even write under his real name, filled the United States 
with slanders of the codperative marketing movement 
in general and of Mr. Aaron Sapiro in particular. 


Mr. Sapiro chose to fight back. He went into the 
courts, and demanded $1,000,000 damages. Further- 
more, the evidence submitted completely exploded the 
Dearborn Independent writer’s charges that cooper- 
ative marketing was a Jewish-controlled conspiracy to 
get financial control of American agriculture. On the 
contrary, reports from ninety-eight codperatives with 
1,094,472 farmer-members, doing $500,000,000 worth of 
business a year, showed that of 1,538 directors, only 
two were Jews against 1,536 Gentiles; that of $258,- 
000,000 borrowed in a year, less than $100,000 was bor- 
rowed from Jews, and only three of ninety-seven asso- 
Ciations carried their accounts in Jewish banks. As for 
the cotton co6peratives, for example, Carl Williaras 
said while the suit was in progress :— 


“No Jew has ever served as a director, only one 
state association out of twelve has ever borrowed 
any money through Jewish agencies, none has ever 
borrowed from a Jewish bank, no responsible em- 
ployee has been a Jew, less than 2 per cent of the 
cotton has been sold to Jews, and no Jew ever dic- 
tated the appointment of any employee of any cot- 
ton codperative.” 


The suit was never concluded, owing to one of the 
twelve jurors giving out a foolish interview and thus 
necessitating a mistrial, but the evidence revealed in 
the suit is no doubt responsible for Mr. Ford’s humble 
and ample personal apology both to the Jews of Amer- 
ica and to Mr. Sapiro and to the friends of codperative 
marketing. As Mr. Ford says in conclusion :— 


“If the advancement and development of codp- 
erative marketing has suffered by reason of the 
publication of these articles, then we sincerely re- 
gret it. We recognize that codperative marketing 
holds promise of substantial relief to the farmer 
and grower.” 

Now will all those gentlemen who were so busy 
broadcasting this anonymous writer’s unmanly false- 
hoods, busy themselves equally as much in broadcast- 
ing Mr. Ford’s manly apology? And will farmers who 
let themselves be deceived turn now to help their 
brother farmers build up the chief existing organiza- 
tions which “hold promise of substantial relief for the 
farmer and grower”? 

But the tragedy of it is that some codperative mar- 
keting organizations were battling for their very exist- 
ence when this ambushed writer made his assaults, and 
cannot now be revived. A man who has achieved great 
power and prestige cannot be too careful as to hew he 
uses it—or as to how he lets notoriety-seekers and 
sensation-mongers use it. 


|| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


One Dozen Flowers for Fall Planting 


F ANYBODY overlooked Mr. Niven’s list of one 

dozen perennials that should be sowed this fall or 

late summer as given on page 6 of last week’s paper, 
we hope he or she will look up that article now. For 
the benefit of anybody who has mislaid the paper, the 
list itself is reprinted below but without Mr. Niven’s 
additional comments and instructions :— 


Digitalis or foxglove Lobelia 
Forget-me-not Perennial larkspur 
Heliotrope Perennial poppy 
Hollyhock Sweet William 











Perennial aster 
Candytuft 

Shasta daisy 
Dianthus or pink 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ONGFELLOW gave a young friend this advice: 
i “See some good picture—in nature, if possible, or 
on canvas; hear a page of the best music, or read 
a great poem every day. You will always find a free 
half-hour for one or the other, and at the end of the 
year your mind will shine forth such an accumulation 
of jewels as will astonish even yourself.” This is good 
counsel for any Christian who would learn the lesson 
of gladness. To this may be added, Take into your 
heart every day some cheering word of God. Listen to 
some heavenly song of hope and joy. Let your eye 
dwell on some beautiful vision of divine love. Thus 
your very soul will become a fountain of, light and Jo, 
and gladness will become more the dominant mood o 
your life.—Selected. 
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Solving Some Farm Dairy Problems 


A HEIFER MILKED BEFORE CALVING 


READER has a “Jersey heifer that was bred 
A when 14 months old. Four months later I dis- 

covered that she had come to her milk. Think- 
ing she had lost her calf, I took her up and commenced 
milking her night and morning, for five months, until 
June 21. I milked five quarts of pure, rich milk at 
8 a.m. and at 10 a.m. she found a fine, well developed 
calf, a few weeks before she is two years old.” 

While, of course, such cases are not very common, a 
number of them have been known to occur. In’ fact, 
the writer knew of a purebred Jersey heifer that de- 
veloped a considerable milk 
flow even before she was bred. 


If our correspondent had 
not started milking this heifer 
it is probable that she would 
have dried up without injury, 
and then a short time before 
she calved would have devel- 
oped her udder in the usual 
way; but probably no harm 
has been done to the heifer by 
the milking before she calved. 


A STIFLED COW 


READER says: “I have 

a cow that began limp- 

ing two years ago in 
her right hind leg. It gets 
better in the daytime after she 
exercises her leg. Early in 
the morning she drags her 
foot. My veterinary calls it 
lock joint.” 

The trouble is probably due 
to a slipping of the stifle bone 
(knee cap in man) from the 
pulley-like surface of the 
lower end of the thigh bone 
on which it rests. When the 
foot is back of its usual posi- 
tion, or just before it is 
brought forward in walking, 
the parts which hold the stifle 
bone in position are relaxed 
and the bone slips to one side 
out of its true position and 
the leg cannot be brought for- 
ward freely. It is similar in 
effect to the rope getting off 
the pulley. 

This trouble is not common 
in cattle, but frequently oc- 
curs in horses, especially rap- 
idly growing colts. In the 
horse, it is said to be “stifled” 
when in this condition. 


If the cow has been suffer- 
ing for two years it is doubt- 
ful if permanent relief will be 
obtained. In the horse it is 
generally worse in the morn- 
ing and frequently only shows 
for the first few steps, when 
taken out of the stable. 


The usual treatment is to 
apply blisters or counter irri- 
tants over the surface of the 
stifle joint. In severe cases 
of recent development, the 
foot is sometimes prevented 
from being extended back- 
ward, in which position the 
stifle bone slips out of place, 
by means of a hobble. A col- 
lar around the neck with a rope extending from the 
collar to the foot, and held up with a surcingle back 
of the forelegs, may be used for this purpose, but this 
is probably not practicable in a cow and in a case of 
such long standing. 


BLOODLIKE SPOTS ON TOP OF MILK 


READER ssays his cow’s “milk is the least bit 

bloody. After the cream rises it shows drops of 

blood on the milk. What causes my cow to be 
in this state?” 

We do not believe the cow is to blame. If the 
milk showed blood when it was drawn then we would 
know the blood came from the udder, and this some- 
times happens even when no disease of the udder can 
be detected; but where the milk is normal when drawit 
and shows blood-like spots on the top of the cream 
after it rises, the fault is in the handling of the milk 
and the blood-like spots are probably due to certain 


The cows haven’t had to “run themselves to death” to get their fill. 
shade their milk plants are working full time converting green grass into milk profits for their owners. 


_Guality of the cow or the production of milk. 





By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


bacteria which may not have come from the cow. 
These bacteria are not uncommon, but seldom cause 
trouble such as in thjs reader’s experience. We can only 
suggest greater care in the way of cleanliness in 
milking and handling the milk and in sterilizing the 
milk vessels. 


Unusual conditions which develop in milk after it is 






NO, IT’S NOT LAZINESS—JUST GOOD PASTURE 


drawn are due to faults in handling or the presence 
of undesirable bacteria. Of course, bad flavors and 
abnormal milk may come from the cow due-to certain 
feeds or to disease but when the milk is normal when 
drawn and afterward becomes abnormal by the devel- 
opment of undesirable flavors, the fault is usually in 
the handling of the milk and not in the cow or the feed. 


ONE GOOD COW WORTH SEVERAL ORDI- 
NARY ONES 


COW that produces three gallons of milk per day 
is worth considerably more than twice as much 
as one that produces only 1% gallons. This is 
true because one three-gallon cow will consume not 
much more than half as much feed as two 1%4-gallon 
cows. This is a fact that is clearly evident, and yet 
many of us seem to be satisfied with the 1%-gallon 
cows. Every effort should be made to increase the 


Now while they rest contentedly in the 


The United States Department of Agriculture com. 
piled figures from 18,000 cows in cow testing associ- 
ations which showed that those which average 159 
pounds of butterfat per year made a net profit of $26 
above cost of feed, and those producing 300 pounds, a 
net profit of $74, or nearly three times as much, 
Forty-eight dollars is the equivalent of 8 per cent on 
$000. Therefore, one could very well afford to pay any 
reasonable price for a cow that produces 300 pounds of 
butterfat per year, rather than to be given one that will 
produce only 150 pounds. 


Good milk will test from 4 to 5 per cent butterfat. 
A cow should be in milk at 
least 300 of the 365 days ina 
year. Therefore, a cow pro- 
ducing 2% gallons of milk 
per day for 300 days, will 
produce 300 pounds butterfat 
per year if it averages 5 per 
cent. Even when only 4 per 
cent milk is produced, only 
873 gallons will be require{ 
to produce 300 pounds of but- 
terfat. This is just slightly 
under three gallons per 
day. Everyone keeping cows, 
whether to sell butterfat, 
whole milk, or to produce 
milk for home use, should 
keep only good cows. A good 
one should produce 2% to 2% 
gallons per day for 300 days 
in each year, and such an ani- 
mal will always prove profit- 
able. Let’s try to eliminate 
these so-called “coffee cows” 
or ones that produce half a 
gallon to a gallon and get 
those that produce 24% to 2% 
gallons or more. 


~ s) 
Cull the Cows, Feed the 


Calves 


ROM J. P. LaMaster, 

chief of the dairy division 

at Clemson College, South 
Carolina, come these timely 
reminders :— 

The dairy farmer’s first 
economic duty is to get rid of 
the low-producing and there- 
fore unprofitable cows in the 
herd, and this culling should 
be done in summer before ex- 
pensive winter feeding must 
begin. A dairyman with 10 
cows averaging 150 pounds 
butterfat each per year would 
profit by disposing of them in 
favor of five cows averaging 
300 pounds, his profit arising 
from the fact that in so doing 
he cuts maintenance costs in 
half. There is, fortunately, 
no law to force a man to keep 
unprofitable cows. 

In advising that it is best to 
raise your own dairy cows, 
Professor LaMaster warns 
that even the calf born in 
good thrifty condition and 
then neglected by improper 
feeding will always be under- 
size and never produce as large 
quantities of milk as if it had 
been properly grown. Hence he advises the use of 4 
good feeding guide to give calves proper rations at 
various stages of growth and development. 


Ta 


Livestock Quarantine in 1752 


HE following copy of -the certificate given to my 
"T cugatnimine in 1752, when he came 

from Pennsylvania down to Iredell County, would 
indicate that the earliest settlers in North Carolina 
must have had some sort of quarantine regulations 
with reference to their livestock. 


Richmond, Va. JAMES K. HALL, M.D. 


This may certifie any of the frontier Inhabitants or whome 
it may concern that I have sold to Mr. James Hall Six 
Cows and Calves and One Bull, which I think he may be 
supposed to Pafs Peaceably and Quietly with to his ow® 
Habitation upon the Catabaw River, having had no Dis- 
temper or Infection amongst the stocks in these Parts at 
all This Season. Given Under my hand -at Santee this 
Ist Day of June 1752. RICH RICHARDSON. 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and ress. 

Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and _ interesting 
that the world of business has created. 

Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 
lowest price, the right price to pay for 
goods of Standard Quality. 


At Ward’s—Quality is First 
Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
$3.98 is not always the equal of another 
shoe at $3.98. It depends upon where you 
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buy the shoe. It depends upon the ability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to bu 
goods by the carload, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap 
wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes 
first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 

So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 
the saving that may as well be yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomeérty Ward &Co. 
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Kansas ped 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY 


OR many a day I have promised my- 

self the pleasure of visiting the 
home and community of Mrs. F. C. 
Beverley of Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia. Once a few years ago I attended 
a rally there, but I wanted to go there 
again when I could “lift mine eyes to the 
hills” and get a little of the inspiration 
that has been Mrs. Beverley’s all her life. 
And so one lovely day in early summer 
I got in my car and traveled the hundred 
and eighty miles to call on her, to see 
her community, to know her own people 
a little better. 


In Pittsylvania County in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge everyone knows Mrs. 
Beverley and almost everyone is related 
to her because she still lives on the plan- 
tation on which she was born. Her girl- 
hood she spent there and then she went 
away to school to Randolph-Macon, and 
then the University of Virginia. A while 
she taught over in Bristol, Tenn., and 
then Laurel, Miss. So strong was the 
call of home and hills that when she was 
offered the principalship of the little 
school at Whitmell, near her old home, 
she accepted it with the feeling that her 
opportunity for service had arrived. To 
prepare herself for this Mrs. Beverley 
took a short course at the State Agricul- 
tural College, being one of the first 
women who ever enrolled for instruction 
in agriculture at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Leadership in Organizing a Rural 
Community 

F YOU saw Mrs. Beverley and did 

not know who she was, at first glance 
you would see a pleasant-faced, sweet- 
voiced woman of medium height and 
build, approaching middle age. When you 
looked again, as you would, you would 
observe a compelling force in her, a kind- 
ly wisdom, a great sympathy and under- 
standing. These qualities im Mrs. Bever- 
ley together with the fine response of the 
intelligent com- 
munity she serves, 
have made of the 
Whitmell commun- 
ity, twelve miles 
out in the country 
from Danville, Va., 
a place known the 
United States over. 
During the less 
than fifteen years 
that Mrs. Beverley 
has been teaching 
in her home com- 
munity, Whitmell 
has grown from a 
cross roads to a 
place that boasts 
having about the 
best organized 
schools, churches, 
and communities in 


the South. 


Mrs. Beverley is 
not a woman, she is 





_-ViF.trionors aRural Woman 


Mrs. F. C. Beverley Awarded Coveted “Certificate of Merit” 
By MRS. W. N. HUTT 








HE Virginia Polytechnic Institute is doing an unusual thing at the Vir- 
ginia State Farmers’ Institute this week—awarding one of its two “Cer- 


tificates of Merit” to a woman, Mrs. 


F. C. Beverley, whose life-work is 


represented in one of the finest rural high schools in the South at Whitmell. 
From among the whole state’s agricultural population, she is one of two 


persons selected for this signal honor. 


Mrs. Hutt has just been up and 
which should interest all Progressive 
The whole South is in need of just 
Beverley has so strikingly displayed. 


secured a write-up of Mrs. Biteries 
Farmer readers, both men and women. 
such community leadership as Mrs. 








an inspiration. I sought the keynote of 
her power to bring together and to en- 
thuse the whole community and I think 
I found it in her ideal of service. Her 
conception of service is not simply to 
give and to smile. She has a sane theory 
of the purpose of the country school, 
and through this school of which she is 
principal she has demonstrated that 
theory. The improvement of rural life 


through education is the means for de- 
veloping the best in rural people, she be- 
But Mrs. Beverley believes also 


lieves. 





THE 


in a definite object and that object is 
the making of good citizens. 


A knowledge of geography, of mathe- 
matics, of this, that and the other mate- 
rial between the lids of the textbooks is 
good, yes, but what are you going to do 
with your facts when you get them? 
That is the question Mrs. Beverley wants 
every student to ask himself or herself. 
The ideal of the school is training for 
citizenship and these qualities are held 
before the pupils :— 

To be strong physically, mentally and 


morally if democracy is to be safe for 
the school. 


For youth to be ready for 
bility. 

The two ideals on which the organiza- 
tion is based are: A good citizen is ready 
to give up individual rights if these rights 
interfere with the good of the whole; 
and an individual has the right to have 
freedom if it does not interfere with the 
common good. 


Citizenship Score Card 
INCE life is, made of details and a 
good citizen is a good citizen because 


responst- 


WHITMELL HIGH SCHOOL 


his habits of thought and action are good, 
Mrs. Beverley touches the everyday life 
of every pupil through her citizenship 
score card, a different one for each grade. 
Following is the card together with the 
number of points which the pupil can 
claim for fully “measuring up” on each 
of the ten test questions for the sixth 
grade :— 
Kating, 
per cent 
1. A good citizen does not copy any per- 
son’s work, or allow his own to be 
copied 
2. A good citizen assumes responsibil- 
ity for making up work after absence 9 
3. A good citizen uses study periods to 





MRS. BEVERLEY’S HOME 


On POT ene 7 
4. A good citizen takes his place instant 

EY: SU GMS, vee Foss pees conte eee e 
. A gooé@-citizen anticipates his need and 

does not borrow 
6. A good citizen does not take property 

and endeavors to restore lost prop- 

erty 
7. A good citizen avoids whispering when 

it will annoy others 
8. A good citizen takes pride in school 

property 
9. A good citizen works for school rather 

ee Be err ere Peer ee 10 
10. A good citizen keeps body in health— 

Brushes teeth, 

Bathes two times a week, 

Sleeps with open -windows, 

Takes exercise regularly, 

Keeps nails clean 


wn 


100 


“Find Yourself” Week 


S THE student gets dlong toward 

graduation, he or she is encouraged 
to look into the present and the future 
There is a special week given to helping 
the student decide about the future. A 
lawyer comes and talks to the school and 
talks about his profession. A _ dentist 
does the same, and a doctor, a farmer, a 
merchant, a minister, a mother, a nurse, 
and a teacher. Then having heard and 
digested the words of wisdom, the student 
answers these questions :— 


1. How long do I plan to remain in 
school? 

2. What are my easiest subjects? 

3. What are my hardest subjects? 

4. What further training would I like? 


5. For what occupation do I think I 
have special fitness? 


6. How do I spend my leisure time? 
7. What is my greatest ambition? 


When Mrs. Beverley and her corps of 
sixteen teachers have looked over a pu- 
pil’s answers to these questions, Mrs. 
Beverley has a heart-to-heart talk about 
the future with the student. How much 
these talks and Mrs. Beverley’s leader- 
ship is appreciated is shown by the in- 
scription I found on the front of the 
school paper. 





TO MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY, 


Educator, teacher, leader, friend, in 
whom we recognize a rare blending of 
distinctive culture, inspiring vision, ten- 
der sentiment, broad helpfulness, gener- 
ous altruism, good comradeship, and sym- 
pathetic counsel. 

We, her children, love her and dedicate 
to her this first volume of the Agricola. 











The History of Whitmell School 


About ten years ago Mrs. Beverley 
and her two teachers began to work 
out a program for the development of a 
high school at 
Whitmell. There 
was no_ sentiment 
for a high school 
there. In fact there 
was no high school 
in all of Pittsyl- 
vania County and 
when the eighth 
grade had been 
completed schoo! 
was over for most 
of the children 
Mrs. Beverley did 
not force a high 
school upon her 
people. She sim- 
ply introduced high 
school work into 
the school that ex- 
isted and gradually 
the people t he m- 
selves grew into 
(Concluded on 
page 19) 
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Loses job and sweetheart 


Your common sense tells you 
that neither employer nor 
sweetheart can stand a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
very long. 

You, yourself, can never tell 
when you have halitosis. But 
you'll never have it, if every 


day you use Listerine, the safe 


antiseptic. 


Listerine immediately destroys odors 


LISTERINE 





i, 
Had Halitosis 


80 streetcar conductors, 
meeting the public at 
close range every day of the 
year, said that about one 
person out of three offends 
by halitosis. Who should 
know better than they? 


Face to face evidence 











Lambert 


of all kinds and so leaves the 
breath normal and sweet. And 
the antiseptic essential oils 
combat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 


Begin using it now. Common 


decency demands it. Keep a bot- 
tle handy in home and office. 


It puts you on the popular and polite side. 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S. A. 











IS THERE ANY? 
What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 
25c for a large size tube? 





—the safe antiseptic 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


eee er for the weighing of 
tobacco when sold by the auction 
method were recently issued by J. H. 
Meek, director of the State Division of 

Markets as follows: 


1. Baskets must be 
weighed and the ac- 
tual weight marked 
thereon. 

2. Average and uni- 
form deductions for 
baskets in weighing 
tobacco shall not be 
made when the weight of the basket ex- 
ceeds or falls short of the average de- 
duction more than half a pound. 





3. The custom of weighing tobacco in 
even pounds or five pounds, as has been 
the custom at many warehouses, will not 
be tolerated. 

This action is being taken by the Divis- 
ion of Markets under authority of the 
weights and measures law passed at the 
1924 session of the General Assembly. 


Is Your Farm Account Book Up to 
Date?—C. C. Taylor, agricultural 
economist of V. P. I., urges farmers not 
to neglect the farm account records. 
“Half of the year 1927 has passed,” he 
says, ‘and there is danger that some of 
the earlier enthusiasm for farm accounts 
may be in need of a revival. It does no 
good to start a farm account and then 
abandon it when only half finished. If 
any farmer has neglected to enter his 
recent transactions in his farm account 
book, now is the time to bring the book 
up to date. 


Good Prices for Big Lamb Crop.— 
The 1927 lamb crop in Virginia is esti- 
mated to be, 401,000 lambs compared 
with 327,000 last year, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. There was only a slight increase 
in the number of ewes, but owing to 
favorable weather conditions the average 
number of lambs saved was 132 lambs 
per 100 ewes this year against only 109 
lambs last year. The young lambs made 
very favorable progress during the 
spring and were in excellent condition 
for market, so brought very satisfactory 
prices. 


Orchard Grass Seed Crop 15,000 
Bushels Bigger Than Last Year.— 
Orchard grass seed production in Vir- 
ginia is estimated to be 60,000 bushels, 
compared with 45,000 bushels last year, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The larger pro- 
duction was due to an increase in both 
acreage and yield. More hay was avail- 
able, which, together with better condi- 
tions of the pastures, enabled growers to 
cut a larger portion of their orchard 
grass for seed. There was a marked 
decrease in orchard grass production 
throughout the country, so Virginia 
growers are expecting good returns in 
spite of the large carry-over from 1926. 


Yellow Transparent Apples Sold 
Well in England—The results of the 
experimental shipment of Yellow Trans- 
parent apples to England were very en- 
couraging, as the fruit arrived in excel- 
lent- condition and sold well, according 
to a recent report. Other summer va- 
rieties, such as Duchess, Gravenstein, and 
Astrachans will be sent abroad this sum- 
mer, although the tonnage may be some- 
what limited because of the large crop 
of early apples in England. 


Virginia Cuts Cotton Acreage About 
20 Per Cent.—The Virginia Cotton 
acreage was reduced approximately 20 
per cent according to the annual report 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Last ear the cotton acreage 
was estimated at 93,000, but owing to 
the low prices last season, and unfavor- 
able weather conditions this spring, Vir- 
ginia growers have made a heavy cut in 
the land devoted to cotton. In the coun- 
ties along the northern edge of the old 
cotton section, there is very little cotton 
this year. Farmers have found that other 


crops such as peanuts, tobacco, and feeds 
are more profitable. The Virginia cotton 
acreage was more than doubled during 
the years from 1922 to 1926 when prices 
were relatively high, and some agricul- 
tural leaders thought that cotton would 
become an important crop in southern 
Virginia. Low prices and poor yields 
due to unfavorable weather conditions 
during the past two years have been dis- 
couraging. It now seems probable that 
cotton will drop back to the position held 
before the World War of a minor crop 
except in three or four counties along 
the North Carolina border. ‘ 


Making a Study of the Country 
Church—The Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in coGperation with 
an inter-church committee representing 
the principal denominations in the state, 
has started a study of the rural church 
in Virginia. Dr. W. E. Garnett is in 
charge of the study. The results of this 
survey should be of much value to the 
church boards in helping to determine the 
best policies and in promoting the growth 
of the church in the rural sections. 


First to Use the Combine Harvester. 
—Mr. J. Lawson Hardin of Pittsylvania 
has the distinction of being the first Vir- 
ginia farmer to harvest his wheat with 
the new combine harvester-thresher. This 
machine can also be used for harvesting 
oats, barley, rye, soybeans, and cowpeas, 
and if practical will prove very helpful 
to the farmers in solving the problem of 
Jabor for the harvest. 


Tri-State Study of the Apple Market. 
—Virginia is cooperating with Pennsy]- 
vania and West Virginia in a study of 
apple production and marketing in the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah region. This is 
one of the most important apple districts 
in the entire country. The study will in- 
clude attention to market demands, meth- 
ods of marketing, cost to consumers, and 
demands by consumers. 


Leads the South in Purebred Sires. 


—The annual reports of the Extension 
Division show that during the past three 
years 756 registered dairy bulls, 546 reg- 
istered beef bulls, 636 registered boars, 
811 registered rams, and 1,844 Standard- 
bred roosters have been placed on Vir- 
ginia farms as a result of the purebred 
livestock campaigns carried on by the 


The Progressive Farmer 


county agents. Virginia now leads alj 
Southern States in the number of farm. 
ers who have agreed to use only pure. 
bred sires on their farms, and_ stands 
third among all states in the Union. Py. 
laski and Rockingham counties are near 
the top of the list of counties in the pure. 
bred sire campaign. 


North Carolina Farm News 


AIR associations desiring expert 
judges from the State College of 
Agriculture must file their applications 
with James M. Gray, assistant director 
of extension, by Sep- 
tember 1. This is nec- 
essary that schedules 
for the judges may be 
made in time to prevent 
conflicts in their regu- 
lar work. Associations 
desiring these judges 
are expected to pay their hotel and travel 
expenses. Application blanks for judges 
may be secured from Mr. Gray’s office. 
Boll Weevils Busy Laying Eggs.— 
Because of the heavy emergence of boll 
weevils from winter quarters this spring 
and the frequent rains of June and July, 
there is a possibility of heavy damage in 
many cotton counties in August. Some 
county agents report that weevils are 
busily laying eggs at this time. Farmers 
are urged to watch carefully and see 
that their cotton is not hurt seriously 
before the damage is discovered. Dust 
poison applied according to recommenda- 
tions made in the past is the prescription 
required. 





State Meeting for Negro Farmers 
and Farm Women.—The State Negro 
Farmers’ Conference will be held at the 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Greensboro on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 10 and 11. The sessions during 
the day will be given over to a discus- 
sion of agricultural problems among the 
colored race and the evening sessions to 
inspirational addresses along educational 
lines. The Negro farm women of North 


Making Cotton Fruit Longer 


By B. L. MOSS 


ee are two important means by 
which the blooming and _ fruiting 
period of cotton may be decidedly pro- 
longed. 

First, an adequate 
plant food supply 
must be assured. A 
good supply of hu- 
mus in the soil will 
help decidedly, in 
that it will give a 
better and more uni- 
form water supply 
to convey whatever 
plant food there may 
be in the soil to the 
plant; but the plant food itself must be 
there, properly balanced and in sufficient 
quantities. 





B. L. MOSS 


In fertilizing cotton on our thin hill 
lands, there is little doubt but that we 
may very profitably use as much as 1,000 
pounds per acre. In applying this fer- 
tilizer, I am coming more and more to 
the belief that a good part of the nitro- 
gen in it should be held back and used as 
a side-dressing, rather than applied at 
planting time. The “Auburn Plan” or 
Alabama plan of fertilizing calls for one- 
fourth of the nitrate of soda used to go 
under the cotton, with the remaining 
three-fourths to go around it, about the 
time the first squares appear. Possibly 
this is a little extreme but I should cer- 
tainly say, from my experience, that, on 
such lands, atleast half and maybe two- 
thirds of the nitrate should be held back 
and used as a side-dressing. 


After several years experience with 
side-dressing I have no doubt whatever 
as to the value of the practice, and ex- 
pect to regularly follow it hereafter. It 


seems especially efficacious in seasons 
following very heavy spring rains, such 
as we had this year, and when, in all 
probability, a goodly part ofthe early ap- 
plied fertilizers were lost, either from 
leaching or washing, or both. 


Plenty of humus and plant food, how- 
ever, will be of no avail if boll weevils 
are so numerous as to get all squares set 
the latter part of July. Weevil control, 
then, is the second logical step in pro- 
longing our cotton fruiting period. This 
control I get more by thorough clean-up 
measures than by any other means. I 
have one tract in particular of some 200 
acres of cultivated land, which, when I 
acquired it some years ago, consisted of a 
few small patches, inclosed. by half-rotten 
rail fences, with heavy thickets and 
brush between and surrounding the small 
fields. Under such conditions the weevil 
was very destructive, and this tract had 
been abandoned for cotton-growing, be- 
cause the weevils got practically every- 
thing. The old rail fences have been done 
away with, the thickets cleaned up and 
burned out, and all the small patches con- 
solidated into one large field. As a re- 
sult, where once there was a great horde 
of hungry overwintered weevils there are 
now comparatively few, and this tract 


has become an excellent piece of cotton 
land. 


So then, if we are to have our cotton 
continue blooming and setting fruit for 
the longest possible period, there are two 
essential points we shall do well to hold 
in mind. First, be sure there is an 
abundant and continuous supply of plant 
food; and, second, destroy, as nearly as 
possible, all over-wintered weevils, by 
the most thorough clean-up methods, 


October 28. 


Carolina have also perfected an organi- 
zation that will hold its first meeting at 
Fayetteville Tuesday and Wednesday, 
August 30 and 31. The program will 
consist largely of demonstrations and 
lectures on household matters. 

Better Grading of Eggs for Market. 
—Two grades of marketable eggs have 
been authorized by V. W. Lewis, senior 
marketing specialist of the State Divis- 
ion of Markets. The first grade con- 
sists of clean, sound eggs averaging 24 
ounces to the dozen with a minimum 
weight of 22 ounces. The second grade 
consists of all dirty and clean eggs aver- 
aging 22 ounces per dozen with a mini- 
mum weight of 18 ounces. Cracked eggs 
and those weighing less than 18 ounces 
per dozen are classed as culls and are to 
be used only for home consumption. In 
authorizing these grades, it is the hope 
of the department to induce North Caro- 
lina farmers to grade their eggs both for 
sale locally and in the larger markets 
Mr. Lewis says the poultry and egg 
business of North Carolina now amounts 
to about $30,000,000 each year and will 
double in the next 10 years if better 
methods of marketing are adopted. The 
grading of eggs will aid materially in 
this, he declares, and will save transpor- 
tation charges on eggsthat are unfit for 
the market. 


Forestry in Nine Counties. — Fores- 
try tours and meetings have been an- 
nounced by R. W. Graeber, extension 
forester of State College, for the first 
half of August. County agents are ar- 
ranging tours in four counties in which 
the folks interested will visit several 
farm forestry demonstrations and hold 
picnic luncheons at noon. The tours are 
as follows: August 8, Iredell County; 
August 11, Stanly County; August 12, 
Union County; and August 15, Alexan- 
der County. Special forestry meetings 
will be held as follows: August 10, 
Burke County; August 16, Alamance 
County; August 17, Halifax County; 
August 18, Northampton County; and 
August 19, in Franklin County. In ad- 
dition to-the county agents, Mr. Graeber 
will be assisted in these meetings and 
tours by W. R. Mattoon of the United 
States Forest Service. 

No Change in Opening Dates of To- 
bacco Markets.— There will be no 
change in the opening of the various to- 
bacco markets from the dates already 
given in Fhe Progressive Farmer. The 
South Carolina and border markets in 
North Carolina will open August 9 as 
stated. Warehousemen in the _ border 
counties are now getting their houses 
ready for what they expect to be the 
biggest tobacco season in that section. 

Clean Up Plant Beds Now, Says 
Fant.— Tobacco mosaic or , “calico” 
over-winters in the roots of perennial 
plants closely resembling the tobacco 
plant. Such weeds are horse nettle, 
night shade, ground cherry, and the jim- 
son weed. For freedom from these 
weeds, plant bed locations may be se- 
lected most satisfactorily at this season 
of the year. G. W. Fant, plant disease 
specialist at State College, says that by 
eliminating the weed sources from which 
mosaic spreads in the spring, the disease 
may be reduced if not entirely eliminated 
next spring. 

Two Fairs in Johnston County.— 
Success with the cotton festival in early 
spring has encouraged folks of the 
Smithfield township in Johnston County 
to make plans for a township fair to be 
held this fall. The Meadow Community 
Fair in lower Johnston will be held 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


I 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 


Doing the Best We Know 
OMEONE defined man as a “thinking 


animal.” It is often a question as to 
how well we think, and how far our 
thinking affects our, actions. 





A farm paper 
agent was trying to 
sell a year’s sub- 
scription to a farmer. 


talk upon the idea 
that the added 
knowledge _contain- 
ed in the paper 
would make the 
prospect a better 
farmer. The farmer looked him straight 
in the eye, and said, “Gosh, stranger, I 
don’t farm as good as I know how to, 
now.” 

That honest answer ought to be writ- 
ten above every home in the world. Not 
one of us does as well as he knows. Most 
of us dim our light by not living up 
to it. . 

We do better by knowing better, and 
we know better by doing better. There 
is just one way to know anything, which 
is—by doing it. We have the value of 
the thoughts that we do not act upon. 
We triumph by trying. Progress is largely 
a matter of prowess, and prowess comes 
by practice. 

In our work, how poorly we use the 
knowledge that is at our hand. I know 
communities where there has been no 
change of community life for twenty- 
five years, simply because the people there 
will not try anything new. Unused mus- 
cles soften, untried problems remain un- 
solved, unsaid prayers never whiten the 
soul. 


We know, for instance, that kindness 
is the only law in dealing with others. 
Yet, we allow yourselves to grow harsh, 
and unkind to those nearest to our hearts. 
Not many homes would be broken up if 
people did as well as they know. 

I have talked with men in prisons, and 
many have told me this, “If I had only 
done what I knew to be right!” There’s 
the rub. The body wants one thing, and 
the soul desires another. Blessed is the 
man who compels his body to obey his 
soul. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Last week I saw an entertainer doing 
stunts with three derby hats. It was fas- 
cinating to see how he could perform 
with the three hats at once. His dex- 
terity, I was told, was the result of being 
willing to practice three hours a day for 
twelve years. If one is willing to take 
that much trouble with a hat, how much 
should people give attention te what 
grows under a hat. 

Religion has been confused with belief, 
and creeds have often been substituted 
for deeds. Jesus’ religion was a religion 
dealing with the practical realities of 
life. He said in substance, “Whoever will 
do my will shall know of the doctrines.” 
I do not undervalue creeds as standards 
of accepted truth. They have their place. 
The thing I am saying is that all the 
Christi anity there is in the world at 
Present, is the amount that is being 
practiced. 

A boy was asked about his father’s 
religion. He replied “Pa always gets 
warmed up in the winter and cools off 
in the summer.” In other words, that 
Which we do not practice we cease to 
Possess. Doing better will make a man 
2 go-getter. Praying ought to make a 
man better at paying. Well did the 

aster say “Not everyone that saith, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
Which is in heaven.” 


, a Ae 


A® you taking part in our “Old 
Times” Prize Contest announced in 
Our July 23 issue? One hundred dollars 


ies in prizes awaits the writers of the best 
ue oot and incidents of by-gone days. 


He made his chief | 
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If you haven’t seen the latest, 
greatest Oldsmobile Six, see 
it this week—on review in 
our showrooms. 


See it detail by detail—its 
new lines, its new colors, its 
new upholstering, its new 
details of interior finish. And 
these sources of true satisfac- 
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4. New LOWER PRICES 
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F.O. B. LANSING 


tion are in addition to per- 
formance and stamina that 


will win new thousands to 
Oldsmobile Six, 


It is refreshing. And it is 
thrilling. For all its new 
smartness is yours at new 
lower prices—$875 for a 
two-door sedan. 
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p rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and roof; id 


construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 


now. Write today. 
ROSS CUTTER & 
SILO CO. 
10 Warder St. 
field, Ohio 


$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. 
in Washington, D. C.; in gy A cio Be Hig in 


Los Angeles, 21st year. Tuition an fi0e one ne Se. $B. 
American Auction Coliege,852W a! nutSt.,K °. 


BeMy Candy Agent 
cs Siar 


at once. 
Serden Canty So. 1458 Vine St. Cincinnati. 0. Dest. 456. 




















EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
PETERSBURG. VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE 
WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROUMA 























Furman University The Collegiate Institute 


A Christian college a highest grade, MT. PL! ANT, N. C. 
' granting B. A., B. S., and Law de- 
grees, Living conditions most favor- 
Sble. Christian atmosphere. For cata- 
logue address President’s Office. 


W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President 


School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 


For Catalogue, Address 











Greenville, S. C. G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
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New Standard 
of Tire Value 


All the qualities that 
you want most in a tire 
are plus factors in the 
masterpiece of the tire 
industry, the 


FISK 
Extra Heavy 
Balloon 


The greatest achieve- 
ment of the modern 
tire maker. Sets new 
standards by giving — 
more mileage, more 
comfort, more safety, 
more traction, more 
distinction to your car. 


With this latest and 
greatest Fisk you get a 
new idea of the amount 
of tire satisfaction your 
tire money can buy. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


Time to Re-tire 
im Get a FISK 
\ TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farmers’ Convention a Huge Success 


Nearly 2,000 Farm Folks 


OR a great number of Progressive 

Farmer readers the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention is beginning 
to take its place along with Christmas, 
Easter and the Fourth of July as red 
letter days in the year’s calendar. We see 
the familiar faces of these friends at 
nearly every farmers’ convention and we 
only wish that five times as many more 
had acquired the farmers’ convention 
habit. 

This year there were probably close 
on to 2,000 people, men, women, and 
younger folks who obtained information, 
inspiration, and recreation at the sessions 
starting Tuesday morning and ending 
Thursday. There was enough going on 
to interest everybody. At almost any time 
of the day you would find a great num- 
ber of the crowd listening to lectures and 
speeches by real authorities in the respec- 


- tive fields. Another satisfied group would 


be listening to music on the campus. 
Still another group would be studying 
exhibits in the various buildings. Others 
would be swapping experiences and farm 
news with old friends and farm news 
with old friends made at previous con- 
ventions or new acquaintances made this 
year. Somebody else would be asking F. 
P. Latham about soybeans or R. W. 
Graeber about the right way to take care 
of a timber crop or Tom Broome about 
lespedeza and barley. Others were in 
eager competition for the silver cup 
awarded to the persons identifying the 
most farm seeds, this cup being finally 
won by Charles A. Ballentine, Wake 
County, with a score of 96. All ages 
were represented here, from Dr. 
W. J. McLendon of Anson County re- 
porting on the McFarland Community 
Club and the legumes he has found best 
for enriching his soil, down to the young 
Sloan Brothers who are astonishing their 
section by their success with sweet clover. 
There was plenty of fun, too, in the hog 
calling contest, in which prizes were won 
by W. A. Connell, Jr.. Warren County; 
J. H. Sprinkle, Forsyth County; and R. B. 
Braxton, Alamance County and the horse 
shoe pitching game in which Dean 
Schaub and Director Winters vanquished 
their farmer contestants. 


Better Organization the Supreme 


Need 


NE could not mingle long with the 

crowd this year without realizing that 
the farmers present felt that the supreme 
need of North Carolina agriculture is the 
better organization of farmers. The idea 
cropped out over and over again. In fact, 
it found emphatic expression in the very 
first utterance of the convention when 
President Chas. F. Cates said :— 


“The business and professional. men of 
the cities have their Kiwanis and Rotar- 
ian and other civic clubs and are develop- 
ing through their discusssion of their 
own problems (and yours too) a broader 
minded, higher type of citizenship than 
we knew a generation ago. Our farmers 
in every community should have some kind 
of an organization that would bring them 
together for the discussion of the prob- 
lems and interests common to all. When 
we have a county organization that brings 
together its representative rural citizen- 
ship for a discussion of its problems and 
interests, we are going to have an assur- 
ance that the affairs of business, politics 
and education will be conducted more 
nearly for the interest of all rather than 
the few. 

“If we had had five years ago over 
North Carolina, men trained in local 
communities to work together, we would 
today have a Tri-State Tobacco Associa- 
tion and we would not see the officials 
of three great states asking in vain that 
the tobacco markets be opened at a rea- 
sonable time. Our cotton association cov- 
ers a big part of the state and is doing 
well the business for which it was or- 
ganized. Our truckers’ associations, 
both in the east and west, our various 
dairy associations in the central part, our 


Get Information, Inspiration, 


farm clubs in a few counties and our 
farm women’s organizations over much 
of the state, all are training men and 
women to work together and are devel- 
oping a better spirit of love to one an- 
other and thereby a better citizenship.” 

Along with the demand for a better 
organization of the farmers themselves 
went a demand for a better and more 
serviceable organization of the official 
agencies serving agriculture. In this con- 
nection President E. C. Brooks outlined 
the following plan for a county-wide 
system of agricultural education and ag- 
ricultural progress. 

“1. A Board of Agriculture in every 
county to organize agricultural instruc- 
tion on a county-wide basis. Each board 
should have a competent executive to 
direct the organization of a county-wide 
plan of agricultural instructions and to 
give needed direction in making the in- 
structions effective. 

“2. A staff of at least four agents to 
give instruction respectively in economic 








Next Week or Later 
OUTHERN Peach Industry Fac- 
ing a Crisis; Editorial. 

How to Have a Family Reunion; 
a Symposium by Our Readers. 

The Hog Situation—By J. W. 
Firor. 

Fault-finding—By Dr. J. W. Hol- 
land. 

What Farmers Want to Know— 
By C. L. Newman. 








production, farm organization and man- 
agement, marketing, or codperative buy- 
ing and selling, and home economics. 
Under proper direction, each agent could 
reinforce the others and with a compre- 
hensive county-wide plan to embrace all 
farmers, it would be possible to give all 
classes instruction through group work, 
demonstration and individual direction 
that would revolutionize agriculture in 
the state. Already some states have four 
or more such agents and in this state the 
tendency is in this direction in some coun- 
ties and when the farmers have learned 
the value of such instruction they will 
cheerfully pay for it themselves. 


“3. Agriculture and home economics in 
every rural high school. Such schools 
should embrace a curriculum containing 
economic production, farm organization 
and management, marketing and home 
economics for youth and adult. Every 
school should provide short courses and 
evening classes suitably arranged for 
adults and it should be a part of the 
duty of the agents to aid in organizing 
their classes and arranging courses ac- 
cording to the needs of the farmers. The 
county agents and the vocational high 
school teachers should work codperatively 
in a county-wide system of agricultural 
education.” 


One of the most interesting features 
of the convention was found in the re- 
ports of several types of successful com- 
munity farmers’ organizations now oper- 
ating in North Carolina and these suc- 
cesses will no doubt inspire other farm- 
ers and farm women to attempt similar 
local organizations. 


Much Interest in Taxation 


EXT to organization, perhaps the 

convention showed most interest in 
subject of taxation. Statistics were pre- 
sented indicating that the farmer has to 
pay a much larger per cent of his income 
as taxes than other citizens. Josephus Dan- 
iels pointed out that on the new tax 
commission named to study the present 
system of taxation in North Carolina 
and suggest remedies, no representative 
of farming interests had been named. 
The convention therefore decided to name 
a special committee of its own to study 
farmer taxation in North Carolina and 
recommend suitable reforms. 


President > 


and Recreation at Sessions 


Cates named this committee as follows: 

B. W. Kilgore, Wake County; R. N. 
Page, Moore County; R. W. Scott, Ala- 
mance; J. M. Templeton, Wake County; 
F. P. Latham, Beaufort County. 


New Officers Chosen 


Y THE custom and traditions of the 

convention, new officers are chosen 

each year, no president ever holding two 
successive terms. 


Officers chosen to manage the men and 
women’s sections of the 1928 state con- 
vention are as follows :— 

Officers chosen for men’s section: Presi- 
dent, D. W. Bagley, Currituck County; first 
vice-president, M. L. Adderholt, Davidson 
County; second vice-president, J. T. Albrit- 
ton, Duplin County; secretary-treasurer, 
James M. Gray, State College Station, Raleigh; 
publicity manager, F. H. Jeter, State College 
Station, Raleigh. 

For women’s section: President, Mrs. R. A. 
McCullen, Sampson County; first, vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. A. Paten, Craven County; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. W. T. Whitsett, 
Guilford County; recording secretary, Mrs. 
D. A. McCormick, Robeson County; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Cornelia C. Morris, State 
College Station, Raleigh. 

All in all, the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ and Farm Women’s State Conven- 
tion for the year 1927 was a distinct suc- 
cess. We trust that a reading of its fea- 
tures will make many of our. subscribers 
who were not present decide now to at- 
tend the 1928 convention. Meanwhile Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers who missed the 
Farmers’ State Convention should resolve 
to take in the big meeting of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association to be held next 
week in Washington, Swan Quarter and 
Elizabeth City, N. C., as per program on 
page 19. 

Editor’s Note.—Because of lack of space, 
the summary of resolutions adopted by 
the convention has been omitted in this 
issue. Look for this very important part 
of the report in our August 13 issue. 





| AREAL STATE FAIR 


Y A VOTE of 2,161 to 24, Raleigh 

voted last week to provide the $75,000 
the city was asked to furnish, along with 
the $125,000 realized from the sale of 
the old state fair grounds, in order to 
provide the needed $200,000 for buildings 
and equipment on a new 200-acre site to 
be donated by the state within five miles 
of the State Capitol building. 

On this site in the fall of 1928 will be 
held the first of the new and greater 
state fairs. Every progressive North 
Carolina farmer and breeder should be- 
gin making plans now to attend and ex- 
hibit at the bigger and worthier fairs 
which will now be provided under state 
ownership and control. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—ovstight, 1921, by 
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“These modern housekeepers can’t take 
my husband. No man’s affections ever 
was alienated with a can opener.” 

“The only unhappy women I know $s 
them that has time to set an’ feel sorry 
for theirselues.” 
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: ADVENTURES OF THE tb 


BROWN FAMILY— 


By John Fran- 
cis Case 





Hal Inspects the Watch Tower 


OONLIGHT flooded hill and valley 
as the Browns of Clark County 
sptin over the féw remaining miles and 
approached the Lone Oak farm. Except 
for little Joe who 
slept peacefully, un- 
disturbed by any pos- 
sibilities of adven- 
ture, and small 
Mary, occupied with 
watching for bun- 
nies which fled be- 
fore the headlights, 
each occupant of the 
car was busy with 
his or her thoughts. 
Would the new 
home hold _ happi- 
ness? Or would living there mean dan- 
ger and distress? Past taut fences and 
prosperous appearing farm houses they 
rolled until finally sagging posts of a 
once strong gate beckoned them toward 
a lane. High on a hill stood a rambling 
pile, frowning down upon the valley. 
Before it a giant tree stretched ghostly 
arms out in protection. “The Lone Oak,” 
said Beth, and Hal, “Turn into the lane, 
father. We’ve reached the journey’s end.” 
Dark and mysterious, the old house 
seemed to slumber in the mellow light. 
No sound except the cry of night birds 
and the subdued voices of the new com- 
ers broke the stillness. Out from the car 
sprang. Hal, a sturdy youth approaching 
manhood, to be followed by Sister Beth, 
Hal’s junior by a year. “Give me the 
flashlight, dad,” said Hal. “We have no 
key but perhaps there’s a door unlocked 
or a window unbarred. I’m going to be 
first in the new home.” 

“Slowly,” cautioned Father Brown, 
“slowly, son. We have plenty of time 
for exploring; years I hope before we 
leave this farm. Coming, Mother? You 
can leave Mary and little Joe here while 
we look over our new home.” 

“Never!” cried Mother Brown as she 
held close her little son. “Hold fast to 
my hand, Mary. Little Joe is sleeping, 
father. You must carry him. There may 
be nothing to fear here but whatever 
comes we will face it together and to- 
gether we will look over our new home.” 


“Ho, ho!” laughed Hal. “Mother’s 
got her head full of these silly stories. 
Nothing to be afraid of. Come on, Beth, 
I'l race you to the front porch.” Off 
raced the adventurers, father and mother 
Brown with the smaller ones bringing up 
the rear. Suddenly there was a shriek 
from Bess, a yell from Hal and Father 
Brown was running toward the house. 

“What is it? What happened?” cried 
Father Brown as little Joe awakened 
began to cry. 


JOHN CASE 
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“Some wild animal,” answered Beth 
and her voice trembled, “popped right out 


from under my feet and ran off in the 
weeds there. Listen, you can hear it 
gnashing its teeth.” From the weeds 


tame rustling and a sound of grinding 
jaws. 

“We need a gun,” said Hal, “and I’m 
goin’ to have one before another night. 
Beth, you take little Joe. Get a club, 
dad, and let’s find- out what sort of a 
varmint it is.” 

Side by side, Hal and his father, stout 
sticks held tightly, went forward into 
the tangled weeds. The flashlight re- 
vealed two gleaming eyes. Suddenly there 
was a startled ‘““Whoosh” and a gaunt old 
sow broke from cover to run tearing 
through the brush. “We have met the 
enemy and he is ourn!” shouted Hal. 
“Some ‘wild animal,’ Sis. If we’d had a 
gun we might have had bacon for break- 
fast.” 

“IT notice you didn’t run in by yourself 
very fast,” answered Beth. “But if that 
is a sample of the ‘ghosts’ and ‘pirates’ 
we haven’t much to be afraid of. Well, 
let’s try the door.” But the doors were 
fast locked and barred windows repelled 
every attempt to enter. New owners must 
await the day before they could explore. 
They turned to the great tree and sure 
enough, nestling in its branches, though 
high in the top, was some sort of buiid- 
ing. A ladder, nailed to the tree in- 
vited exploration. “I’m going up,” said 
Hal. Slowly, the flashlight before him, 
Hal ascended. 

Built into the tree was a miniature 
house big enough to hold a man. As he 
drew himself up even with the opening 
Hal heard the rustling movement of 
something inside, eyes gleamed, out at 
him. The flashlight dropped to the 
ground below. Should he go on? 


(Continued next week) 


| REPORT THEM TO US 


Ovr standard, official, unchangeable 
subscription rates are regularly 
printed on page 3 of The Progressive 
Farmer each and every week as follows: 








CRE OME cn own feos sre sons $1 
TUNERS AIS 6. ac Scinwarmogevien $2 
FUE “QAOES oii'e ne 500s inves se $3 


Sometimes we hear of men represent- 
ing themselves as our agents who charge 
more or less than these rates. The names 
of all such persons should be promptly 
reported to The Progressive Farmer for 
investigation. 


The help of our subscribers in this re- 
spect will be greatly appreciated by us. 


“We need a gun,” 
said Hal, “and I’m go- 
ing to have one before 
another night. Dad, 
get a club.” 
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PRATT GEST RI 


—a name that means 
satisfaction to the tire user 


eee since the days of the rubber-tired buggy, 
the name ‘‘Kelly-Springfield”’ on a tire has been 
a sure indication to the purchaser that he might buy 
with confidence. 


Kelly always has built good tires. Kelly is building 
better tires now than ever before. Hundreds of 
thousands of car-owners can testify to the truth of 
this statement. 


If you are looking for the utmost in comfort and 
long mileage, try Kellys. Their price is no higher 
than that of many other tires of less reputation. 


For car-owners who want value in a lower-priced 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye line of cords and bal- 
loon cords, tough, sturdy and generously sized. 


**Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WE GUARANTEE P ive Farmer ad- | 
Our Advertisements vertisements RELIABLE. Ii in wriliaas ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 


Guaranteed Reliable says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 











isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 





business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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CHICAGO . 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense.. Water from a well 
. costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 

Auto- Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 









operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 
AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, August 8—Play is the 
little child’s business in life. Don’t 
make him leave his block house half 
built or his picture half colored; rather 
insist that he fin- 





ish before starting 
something else. 
Tuesday, August 


9.— When washing 
cut-glass use a little 
ordinary bluing in 
the water. This gives 





the glass a_ clear, 
sparkling effect. 
Wednesday, Au- 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


gust 10.—Instead of 
desserts that have to be mixed, beaten 
and rolled, and then baked in a hot oven, 
use fruit for summer-time desserts. 

Thursday, August 11—A copper wire 
dishcloth on a wooden handle is a skin 
saver when it comes to cleaning pots and 
pans. 

Friday, August 12.—Many a good pair 
of shoes looks shabby because their 
owner has neglected to have the run-over 
heels straightened. 

Saturday, August 13.—White dresses 
trimmed with pink, green or yellow are 
liked by the woman who thinks all white 
does not become her. 


Sunday, August 14.—When you are 
tempted to listen to malicious gossip re- 
member the words of Sheridan, “Believe 
that story false that ought not to be 
true.” 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


Games for the Porch Party 


IDDEN Treasures. — Before. the 

party collect an assortment of droll 
objects and wrap in paper; for example, 
pieces of coal, big potatoes, lollipops, 
miniature tools, little joke books, sample 
cakes of soap, perfume, lead pencils, etc. 
Hide these articles in packages about the 
porch. On each package place a num- 
ber. Give each guest a number which 
corresponds to a number on a package, 
and tell each to hunt for his or her treas- 
ure. If any other packages are discov- 
ered in the hunt they must be left alone 
until found by the correct searchers. Af- 
ter all have found the desired packages 
the hostess announces that the contents 
of the packages are symbolic of the fu- 
ture occupations of the finders. For in- 
stance, the pencil foretells a writer, the 
potato, a cook, etc. 

Crazy Stories.—In order to play this 
game you must have sufficient light on 
the porch to read. Cut exciting short 
stories into paragraphs. Mix and pass 
out to players seated in a circle. One 
reads his paragraph to start and reading 
continues to the left. A queer story re- 
sults. 








_Tongue Twisters.— Each guest is 
given a slip of paper with a sentence on 
it called a tongue twister. Some of the 
following may be used :— 

1, One old otter. 

2. Two tricky tumblers trembled. 

3. Three thirsty tramps toddled. 

4. Four flighty flirts flew. 

5. Five frivolous females fought. 

6. Six slippery shutters slid. 

7. Seven slim sisters shouted. 

8 Eight Englishmen eyed everyone. 

9. Nine naughty nags neighed near by. 

10. Ten tiny toes took to trembling. 


Of course all tongue twisters do not 
begin with a number as these do, but the 
number helps the players in this game. 
If you have more than ten guests, you 
can make up 11, 12, and 13. To play the 
game the leader reads his sentence. Num- 
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The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








ber two repeats it and reads his sentence. 
Each player repeats all that the player 
before him has said in the correct order 
and adds his own sentence. If he cannot 
remember a sentence or stutters when his 
tongue cannot say the syllables, he must 
drop out of the game. The game can go 
on around the circle and start over with 
Number 1. He adds his. sentence onto 
the list that the partner on his left has 
just repeated. The game continues until 
only one person is left standing. If the 
hostess wishes, she may give him a 
prize. 


|PRIZE CONTESTS FOR AUGUST 











Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


v4 Y HUSBAND’S Most Irritating 

Habit. My Wife's Most Irritating 
Habit.” This month we are inviting the 
men as well as the women to write for 
our department. No matter how dearly 
you love your husband or wife you'll 
surely be able to think of some one thing 
that he or she does that you wish might 
be left undone. What is that little an- 
noying habit? For the best letter on the 
subject sent in before August 23 we of- 
fer a prize of $5. Send all letters to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. No letters 
will be returned unless postage is en- 
closed. 


Teens and Twenties 


. HY I Approve of ‘Modern 

Clothes for Boys and Girls.” Many 
older people have criticised the way the 
young people are dressing. Let us hear 
from our boys and girls themselves why 
they like their own way of doing. We 
shall give a prize of $3 for the best let- 
ter mailed on this subject before August 
23. Send all letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 


Farmer and Farm 
No letters will be returned un- 


The Progressive 
Woman. 
less postage is enclosed. 





| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Rural Women Piece Quilts to 
Raise Trip Fund 


ACH home demonstration club in 

White County, Tenn., is piecing an 
old fashioned quilt this year as part of 
their work under the leadership of the 
county home demonstration agent. The 
quilts will be exhibited at the county fair 
and sold to raise funds to send a delegate 
to the Farm Women’s Week at the State 
University in January. 


CLAIRBORNE PARISH ROOMS 
IMPROVED 


WENTY-TWO rooms have heen re- 

modeled since the Better Homes 
Campaign was conducted in Clairborne 
Parish, La., under the supervision of 
Mrs. Mary McRaven Johnson, home 
demonstration agent. 

The Methodist parsonage was used by 
the Better Homes Committee for their 
demonstration. All the old furniture was 
made to look like new. A wicker living 
room set, bedroom and breakfast set 
were remodeled. Curtains were made by 
the club girls. Although fhe materials 
used in remodeling these rooms were do- 
nated the actual cost would have been: 
living room, $18.50, bedroom, $11.50 and 
breakfast room, $6.50. 


The club girls had an exhibit of their 
work on display in the fourth room. Rugs 
made from left-over material, pickle 
jars painted to use for vases and work in 
canning and sewing were shown. Over 
500 people visited the demonstration dur- 























PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








2940—School Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard contrasting. 

3021—Clever Belt Arrangement.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yards of 1%-inch 
ribbon. 

3061—The Ways of Bows.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 40-inch contrasting. 

2922—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 





3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

3010—Delightfully Girlish.— The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material with 4% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2755—Girl’s Bloomers.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for bloomers and ™% yard 
of 36-inch material for underwaist. 

3054—The New Bolero Back.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 35% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 











ing the two days it was open to the public 
and so great was the interest and en- 
thusiasm aroused that since the demon- 
stration over twenty-two homes have 
been remodeled and numbers of people 
have called on the home demonstration 
agent for help along this line. 
MRS. MARY McRAVEN JOHNSON, 
Home Demonstration Agent. 





| HANDMADE RUGS 


HE book, Handmade Rugs, by Ella 

Shannon Bowles is one that all farm 
women and especially club women who 
-are interested in making rugs should have. 
This book, published by Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston, Mass., is: well bound 
and beautifully illustrated both in color 
and in black and white. 








Mrs. Bowles tells about hooked, cro- 
cheted, braided, patchwork, button, 
chenille, woven and other homemade rugs. 
Hooked rugs are treated most fully. She 
tells us that while there is no definite 
date to show the origin of hooked rugs, 
she has found in a booklet written by 
Mr. Ralph W. Burnham of Ipswich, 
Mass., the following paragraph: ‘Sev- 
eral prominent writers upon the subject 
strongly contend that the deservedly 
popular floor covering antedates the 
American Revolution. <A. still more ven- 
turesome writer of reputation asserts 
that hooked rugs were in evidence earlier 
than the year 1700.” 


While the old rugs are valuable anti- 
ques, the modern hooked rugs are very 
desirable and much sought after. Mrs. 
Bowles goes into detail about the com- 
mercial side of making rugs. There are 
many new suggestions about selling them 
which would help anyone to market good 
products. 


One of the most helpful parts of the 
book for the home rug makers is a chart 
of colors telling what combinations are 
pleasing to the eye in the finished rugs. 
The following is an extract from it. 

Background Combining colors 
Navy blue....Medium blue, old gold, orange 


Dark brown...Buff, peacock blue, purple 
Pearl gray.... Peacock blue, jade green 


pL | aR Burnt orange, brown, yellow 
Reseda green. ‘Chamois, purple 

Salmon......0< Pearl gray, steel gray, mode 
Taune. 26.500: Bright blue, orange, laurel pink 
Oranges. ....ss Gold, blue, violet, brown 

MOOS. estes cs en Blue, dark gteen, gold 

MOSES cccecnces Seal brown 


Another chapter gives us detailed in- 
structions on dyeing. There are direc- 
tions for making all kinds of handmade 
rugs, so you see this is a book for the 
amateur or the experienced workman. 


The enthusiasm with which Mrs. 
Bowles writes about rugs would make 
anyone enjoy the book whether she had 
ever seen a handmade rug or not. 








| DAD IN THE KITCHEN 





Turning the Ice Cream Freezer 


Bis I could have anything I wanted in 
the world I’d take all the ice cream 
I could eat,” observed young Jimmy 
Grayson, looking out into the distance 
with a soulful expression upon his face. 


“Well, it’s a good thing to get your 
mind fixed on a definite ambition early 
in life,” answered his father with mock 
seriousness. 


“When we get that electric refrigerator 
you can have frozen desserts as often as 
you want them,” said his mother. “In 
the meantime if you and Dad would build 
a convenient shelf on the screened porch 
where we could keep the freezer, burlap 
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bag for ice, the coarse salt and a mallet 
all together it wouldn’t be half the work 
to make ice cream that it is now.” 


“We'll do it,” Dad and Jimmy exclaim- 
ed together, “and we'll do it now,” they 
added as they went to the barn for a 
smooth board. 


“I believe your father loves ice cream 
as well as Jimmy does,” laughed Mrs. 
Grayson, turning to Mary. “We'll have 
to make them some today to reward 
them for the shelf.. Jimmy won’t mind 
turning the freezer if we do the rest.” 


“Our home economics teacher says that 
ice cream is an inexpensive food and 
highly nutritious,” observed Mary, seri- 
ously. Then with quickened interest she 
added, “What kind shall we make?” 


“T’ll get out my favorite recipes,” de- 
clared Mrs. Grayson, “and we'll let Jim- 
my choose since he started all this any- 
way. Here they are; let’s read them 
over.” They read these recipes :— 


Vanilla Ice Cream.—One quart cream, 1 cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons vanilla. Scald half the 
cream and dissolve the sugar in it. Add re- 
maining cream and vanilla. Freeze, using 8 
parts of ice to 1 of salt. 


Fresh Fruit Ice Cream.—iwo cups fruit 
juice or 3 cups crushed fruit, 1 quart cream, 
2 cups sugar. Crush the fruit, add sugar, 
allow to stand until sugar is dissolved. Scald 
one half the cream, cool, combine all the in- 
gredients. Freeze. For water ice use water 
instead of cream, adding 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. 

Dried Prune Ice Cream.—One cup cooked 
dried’ prunes, 1 cup dried fruit juice, 1 cup 
cream scalded, 1 cup raisins, 4 tablespoons 
lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, sugar if need- 
ed. Scald and cool the cream. Crush the 
fruit. Combine all ingredients and freeze. 


Condensed Milk Ice Cream.—One quart 
cream, 1 quart milk, 1 14-ounce can of con- 
densed milk, 2 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon gela- 
tine. Place the gelatine in the cold milk 
and let it soak for 10 minutes. Then heat 
over boiling water until gelatine is dissolved 
and mix it with the cream, condensed milk, 
and sugar.. Add 2 teaspoons vanilla or any 
preferred flavor, and freeze. 


Ice Cream in the Electric Refrigerator.—One 
cup milk, 4% cup sugar, 2 cups cream, whip- 
ped, 1 tablespoon flour, % teaspoon salt, 2 
egg yolks, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Scald milk in 
double boiler. Mix sugar, salt and flour. 
Add to milk and cook until thick. Add beat- 
en egg yolks and cook 2 minutes. Chill. 
Add whipped cream and vanilla. Pour into 
tefrigerator tray and freeze 5 hours. 


To make chocolate ice cream, add 3 table- 
spoons cocoa to flour and sugar mixture. 


Watermelon Ice——One quart watermelon 
juice, 1 cup sugar, % cup lemon juice. Chop 
the center of a-very ripe watermelon and 
put it through a fruit or potato press. To 
1 quart watermelon juice, add the sugar and 
lemon juice and freeze. 





HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


HAT is the consumption of coffee per 

capita in the United States per year? 
2. Who invented the cotton gin, and when? 
3. What is meant by “puffed raisins”? 
4. From where do we get linen? 
5. What was the name of Romeo’s wife? 
6. What is a mordant? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1,In the curing, green tea is unfermented; 
black tea, fermented; oolong, semi-fermented. 





2. No, never. If she needs assistance he 
offers her his arm. 

3. “To see oursel’s as others see us.” 

4. No. 1, No. 2, No. 2%, No. 3, and No. 10. 
5. Breast fed. Ten bottle fed babies die be- 
fore they are a year old to one that is nursed 
by its mother. 

6. Edith Wharton. 


. 





| 
| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
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lherve are more Drico~LiGHtT 
hlants in use than all other 
makes combined . 























Cy a few years ago 
electric light and power 


on the farm was practically 
unknown. Then came Delco- 
Light—bringing a new con- 
tentment, a new freedom— 
bringing modern conveniences 











the result of but one thing 
—value—value that is repre- 
sented by proven ability to 
furnish dependable light and 
power at the lowest possible 
cost. 


If you are not yet ac- 





to the farm home. 

Soon Delco-Light was 
known everywhere. Soon it 
was being recommended by 
users in almost every com- 
munity. And now, today, though many 
makes of farm electric plants have been placed 
on the market, Delco-Light’s position in the 
farm electric field is stronger than ever before. 
There are more Delco-Light plants in use 
than all other makes combined. 

This outstanding leadership that has been 
won and held by Delco-Light has an impor- 
tant meaning to every farmer. It means that 
such an overwhelming preference could be 


plant made. 


MODEL 758 


This is the domes, riced Delco-Light battery 
750-watt capacity gener- 
ator connected ay an 80-ampere hour storage 
battery. Ample for every ordinary farm use, 
Supplying current for thirty 25-watt bulbs. 


* quainted with Delco-Light 
advantages and Delco-Light 
value, ask the nearest dealer 
for all the facts and a com- 
plete demonstration. Or, 

if you prefer, mail the coupon for full 

details today. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-200 Dayton, Ohio 


Also Manufacturers of D-L Electric Water Systems for 
Country and City Homes. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-200, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me complete information about Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants. 
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rite your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to eam | 
Number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- | 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
t _ Summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 

diress Pattern Department, The Pro- 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED. PRODUCTS PAY 
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Be Our Tailoring Agent 


snappy 
to-measure suit to our agents with 
charge. Just wear it and take orders f: , 
offer in order to introduce tn you make thie big 
of sults. In addition So 
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Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


[] 
Wi Write for our money 
ee, Mi an saving offer on “REO” 
Wi Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
M Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
} Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
" Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
I cook eae etc. Permanent, easy 

to install, economic: 

BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own = own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwa: fs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 
prices and free samples. Save 


FREE money, get better quality, 
testing oi - 
nee 1 B °. or 

SAMPLES & c 


Roofing Book *#=c>WwARDs mre. co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A NATIONAL CLUB PLEDGE | 


NE of the outstanding things ac- 

complished at the First National 
4-H Club Camp was the adoption of a 
national club pledge. Every club mem- 
ber ought not only 
to learn it by heart 
but to understand 
what each part of 
the pledge means 
and to do his or her 
best’ to carry its 
principles into ev- 
eryday life. 

















To the boys and girls in states that 
have long used this pledge, it brings an 
opportunity to renew the vows which 
they took when they first became a 4-H 
clubber, and to ask themselves how well 
they have been living up to the things 
for which 4-H club work stands. 

THE NATIONAL 4-H CLUB PLEDGE 
“I pledge my Head to clearer thinking, 

My Heart to greater loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, 

My Health to better living, 

For my club, my community and my 
country.” 


VIRGINIA BOYS’ CLUBS MAKE | 
A NEW RECORD | 


OYS’ club work, established a new 

record in Virginia during 1926 ac- 
cording to the annual report of C. A. 
Montgomery, state agent. There were 
approximately 400 community 4-H clubs 
in 66 counties. There was a total at- 
tendance of 26,917 club members at meet- 
ings held during the year; 5,140 demon- 
strations were presented. Club members 
made 3,071 exhibits at fairs and won 
$9,248 in prizes. A total of 1,026 mem- 
bers attended the various short courses. 
Approximately 6,000 boys were enrolled 
in clubs last year; 62 per cent reported 
completed demonstrations. 

Corn club boys raised over 32,000 bush- 
els of corn, with a total profit of $17,741 
and $1,406 in prizes. The average yield 
of the boys was 46.9 bushels per acre 
while the average yield of corn for the 
state was only 26.5 bushels. Club boys 
raised 75,655 pounds of tobacco which 
was sold for $9,907 with a profit of 
$4,418. 

In addition to the splendid showing in 
crop production the club boys did some- 
thing in promoting the livestock industry 
in the state. There were 140 baby beeves 
fattened. In the dairy calf clubs re- 
ports from 123 of the 177 members show 


WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Corrriaht, 1927, wy | 
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“The storm made Skinny’s party a lot 
better. Lots of the kids couldn't come 
an’ them that was there got three dishes 
of ice cream.” 

“I didn’t mean to be impolite at the 
table. I just told Uncle Abner I knew it 
was him, even with his whiskers shaved 
off, because he made the same funny 
noise eatin’ soup.” 


'@ From 7tol7 ¢ cal 


SS mes Letters to UnclePF (are of Progessivetarmer 4 






a total value for the calves of $17,825 
and $1,923 won in prizes. Five hundred 
and seven boys were enrolled in the pig 
clubs, 62 boys in sheep clubs, and 2,197 
in poultry clubs. The value of the poul- 
try equipment and birds on hand at the 
end of the year amounted to $73,168. 

Complete reports were received from 
3,471 boys which show that the total 
value of products and equipment owned 
by these boys was $207,442, and that the 
net profit for the year amounted to 
$85,396. 

The value of the training that these 
club boys have received cannot be esti- 
mated, but the future will show how the 
entire state will profit from their ex- 
perience. 


| CAMPBELL BOYS CORN KINGS | 


IVE first prizes in the State 4-H 
Corn Club and two second prizes rep- 
resent the remarkable achievement dur- 
ing the past eight years of three sons of 
J. M. Campbell of Tirzah, York County, 
South Carolina. 
Wylie Campbell, 16 years old, who has 
won first state prize for the past two 
years, has had a high standard of farm- 








WYLIE CAMPBELL 
Wylie is one of three brothers who have 
made names for themselves in growing prize- 
winning corn, 


ing set for him by his father dnd older 
brothers, for all are good farmers. 

The two other Campbell boys who 
won statewide prizes are Hugh and Wil- 
liam. Hugh captured first place in 1920 
and 1924 and second place in 1923. Wil- 
liam won first prize in 1919 and second 
prize in 1922. 


The average yield per acre made by the 
Campbell boys from 1919 to 1926 inclu- 
sive was 115 bushels per acre while the 
average for the state as a whole was 15 
bushels per acre. Their profits ranged 
from $53 per acre to the $166 made by 
Wylie on his contest plot in 1925. 

Mr. Campbell insists that a large share 
of the credit for his boys’ success in 
growing corn should go to the county 
farm agent. 

“The method used in making this phe- 
nomenal yield of corn was not expensive 
and is absolutely in line with those farm 
practices which all recognize as -sound 
and practical but which for some reason 
too few South Carolina. farmers have 
actually followed,” said L. W. Johnson, 
farm agent of York County. 

“The secret of their success has been 
cover crops, good preparation, intelligent 
fertilization. and cultivation and good 
seed. The amount of fertilizer used each 
year has been about 600 pounds per acre, 
400 pounds of a well balanced fertilizer 
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before planting and 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda for use as a side-dressing. 

“The chief factor that has made high 
yields possible has been the use of a 
cover crop of hairy vetch.. Every spring 
for the past eight years several tons of 
vetch per acre has been turned under the 
soil to add nitrogen and humus, and help 
conserve moisture. This cover crop, 
with the 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
added, gives abundant nitrogen which is 
the principal plant food needed in the 
making of a corn crop.” 

A. B. BRYAN. 


| CAROLINA CLUB NEWS _ | 


EW Champion Cotton Clubster.— 

Henry Keaton, Route 1, Elizabeth 
City, is the new champion cotton grower 
in the 4-H clubs of North Carolina. 
Last season Henry produced 3,180 pounds 
of seed cotton on one acre of land. He 
used. 800 pounds of a 7-5-7 fertilizer, 
planted Mexican Big Boll seed, allowed 
his cotton to stay closely spaced, and con- 
tinued his cultivation into late July. He 
had previously produced 142 bushels of 
corn on one acre and has also been suc- 
cessful as a pig club member. He was 
one of the boys to receive a scholarship 
from the Farmers’ Alliance paying his 
expenses to the state club short course 
at State College in July. 

Gaston Wins 4-H Attendance Rec- 
ord—From the 4-H clubs of North 
Carolina, 624 boys and girls attended the 
annual short course dnd club encampment 
at State College in July. There were 
421 girls and 203 boys. Gaston County 
led in the number attending with 53 dele- 
gates. In addition to the classroom work, 
the young people gave much attention to 
cultural and recreational courses. Sight- 
seeing, games, swimming, and_ stunts 
added to the attractiveness of the course. 
It was said to be the most successful 
short course ever held in North Carolina. 


| A TRICK TOTRY | 


ss is how to perform the trick of 
piercing a nickel with a needle :— 

Push a sewing needle through a cork 
stopper so that the point of the needle 
extends through the lower side of the 
stopper. If any of the needle extends 
above the cork stopper on the top side, 
take a pair of clippers and cut off the 
needle even with the cork. 

Now place your nickel on a block of 
wood, put the cork with the needle in it 
on top of the nickel and then hit the cork 
a heavy blow with the hammer. The 
result will be that the needle goes 
through the nickel. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 























A Farmer’s Desk 








BILL OF MATERIAL 
All material clear pine or poplar. 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
2 SPR caatocentcccs End pieces 
este es Pee ee Back piece 
3: SPs ccs thnch cout Front piece 
SD Fee oc iusatesence Back legs 
BS . Bare sicctectvetes Front legs 
ss See ;--.Bottom supports 
2: SOE sss na veanesss Bottom supports 
DS wmaesnsnadeod Top back piece 
ee ew Sg PON End pieces of top 
SSP FT harictasetecce Partition 
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A VIRGINIA WINNER | 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Jack Latture was one 
of the two boys selected to represent Vir- 
ginia at the First National 4-H Club Camp 
held in Washington recently. By “read- 
ing between the lines’’ of Jack’s own story 
of his club career, which follows below, we 
can see how much work and effort and 
perseverance it takes to be a winner. 


STARTED in club work in 1923 as 

a poultry club member. That year | 
raised 31 chicks and on these received 
$19.50 in prizes and sold from them $35 
worth of eggs. 

In 1924 I hatched and raised 77 chicks 
and again showed my fowls at the coun- 
ty and state fairs and won $30 on them. 
At the end of this year I sold all my 
White Leghorns and kept my Buff Or- 
pingtons, as these suited best for both 
their exhibition and utility qualities. 

I kept over for 1925, 25 hens and pul- 
lets and from these sold :— 





$50 worth of hatching eggs. 

$60 worth of market eggs. 

$50 worth of poultry, and won $58.50 in 
prizes. 

In 1926 I raised 171 chicks, again 
showing them at Richmond, Smythe 
County Fair, and Greenville, Tennessee, 
and the Abingdon Poultry Show, winning 
all told $100 in prizes and a silver loving 
cup for the best display of poultry in the 
Boys’ and_ Girls’ Club Show at the State 
Fair at Richmond. I am sure the club 
boys and girls appreciate what the fair 
management is doing for them. 


In 1925 and 1926 I was a member of 
the Washington County Poultry Judg- 
ing Team, and went to Richmond to en- 
ter the State Contest. I came out second 
in 1925 and fourth in 1926. I paid my 
own expenses the first year and helped 
raise the money to send the team last 
year by having an entertainment. I at- 
tended the State Short Course, both in 
1925 and 1926. In 1925 our club raised 
the money to send a delegate to Blacks- 
burg by having an egg hunt and selling 
ice cream. 

I deeply appreciated the great honor 
of being elected to the “All Stars” in 
1926, being the first to receive this honor 
from Washington County. I have also 
attended the county camp two _ seasons 
and last year was the leader of the boys. 


During the time when we had no ac- 
tive agent, I did my best to hold things 
together and kept the poultry club from 
falling through. 


Last fall I shipped 55 birds from our 
club to Richmond where we won $34, a 
silver cup, and two cockerels. We had 
the best club display in the state. 


In all my club work I have cleared 
over $600; $200 of this being in prizes. I 
not only find it profitable but get a great 
deal of pleasure out of it and it takes 
up all of my spare time as I am now 4 
junior in high school. 

JACK LATTURE. 

Washington County, Va. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
SAYS— 





Codperation Slow, but Sure and 


“Steady 

O-OPERATION in the United 
States has been under way for about 

a quarter of a century, but much of the 
effort has been desultory as such move- 
ments usually are in the 

primary stages. This should 

not be discouraging to farm- 

ers, considering the vast 

scope of our country and the 

great variety of articles pro- 

duced on the farm. It took little Den- 
mark, a country about half the size of 
Nebraska, about fifty years to secure ap- 
proximately an 80 per cent membership 
in its codperatives. All things consid- 


ered, this country really has made freé- 
markable progress in codperation.—Th 
Nebraska Farmer; Lincoln, Nebraska. 








The Progressive Farmer 
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SRATIONLESS 
COSTS ONLY 


c) 29 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough ange | roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
poner toga no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 


Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Patented 







| Fioneer *% 

Engine Support. 

TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 





Exterminate Corn Borers 
ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 

able booklet —‘‘What Users 


Se 
rah Easy terms— buy now, pay 
: at q later. Agents wanted. 


Check items which interest you 
Wand write for catalog. 





Ross Old Reliable Ensilage 
Cutter is another exterminator 
of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 
¥% inch pieces. All steel con- 
struction. Write for prices. 





The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
302 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses— Silos — Cribs — 
Bins— Cutters — Mills —Gorages 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Drofits the dealer would get. All 
styles. ‘Galvanized Corrugated. 
= nee TODAY ta ot by frei 

7% or e Sam 
Paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. i Sea 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPAN 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N, rf 






nail 





Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
i $40 valuesatamazinglowprice 

of $23.50, take their orders, 
i) keep handsome profit for your- 
#)) self and send orders to us. 


| Agents Making 
ij BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 
aglegngae fulltime. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
ing the Big Moneyright away. Address Dept. 426 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 


fh ') 


848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 
NER nee ae ee EE Ay ee | On 426 

A ss 5's nares o oa tease te R. F.D Box 















pit 


t 





“DEAR OLD SCHOOL DAYS” 


In_ the second grade the teacher saw a lit- 
tle boy pass a note to a little girl across 
the aisle. On opening it she read, ‘dear kath- 
leen will you be my bow. I had one girl onct 
but she wanted everything it saw. Georgie.” 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED 


A little girl was teaching her dolls a Sun- 
day school lesson. “Children,” she said, ‘‘you 
know God made Adam and he was lonely, 
so God put him to sleep and took out his 
brains and made a fine lady.” 


EACH DAY HAS ITS COMPLEXION 


“T thought you said last night that Jen’s 
complexion was ruined.” 

“So 1. did.” 
> “But there she is, looking as beautiful as 
ever.” 

“T referred to her last night’s complexion.” 


THE KITTEN DIDN’T THINK SO 


Dorothy persisted in carrying her kitten 
by its tail, in spite of very vigorous protests 
on the part of her pet. Her father remon- 
strated with her and finally exacted a prom- 
ise that she would be more considerate of 
her kitten’s feelings. Dorothy seemed very 
deeply impressed with her father’s words, 
and after a short deliberation, queried tim- 
idly, “But, papa, isn’t that kitty’s handle?” 


A PARTICULAR JOB 


It was the first time the two Negroes had 
met since the war, and they were compar- 
ing their recent experiences. 

“Mose,” announced Rastus, “Ah’s got a 
good job now.” 

“Yo’ got a good job?” 

“P’fessor of pathology.” 

“But yo’ kain’t read or write.” 

“Seems yo’ don’ know what a p’fessor of 
pathology is. P’fessor of pathology is de 
p’fessor what shows people how to go in an’ 
out of de college grounds.” 


BOTH FREE AGENTS 

“Which way are you traveling?” said the 
tavern keeper, attempting to break through 
his arrogant guest’s reserve. 

“Sir?” said the guest with displeasure. 

“T merely asked which way you were trav- 
eling,’”’ the host answered. 

“Have I paid my bill?” 

“You have.” 

“Do I owe you anything more?” 

“You do not.” 

“Well, I’m going just where I please, do 
you understand?’’ And with his black ser- 
vant he rode off. 

The fork of the road was just below the 
house, within speaking distance. When they 
reached it, the landlord was surprised to hear 
his departing guest order the Negro to go 
back and ask which fork to take. When the 
servant reached him, he was ready with his 
answer: 

“Tell your master that he does not owe 
me a cent, and to just take whichever fork 
he pleases.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —Covsright, 1921, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











DEYS A COLLECTUH 
COME TO MAH House 
BY MUSTAKE DIS 
MAWNIN’, BUT LAW ME! 
HiTD @ BIN A MUSTAKE 
ENNY- How! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss ‘low de money you's makin’ ain’ 
de bigges’ thing bout yo’ job—huh! hit 








sho ain’ wid mine!! 


(17) 841 











Here’s To Health! 


The Pleasant Way 


Peeen-annr, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint ‘keeps the system clear, 
the blood free of impurities—truly 
defends your body. 


Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 





Pee Pano, 


Feen-a-mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
































LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO' 


Atlantic City, N. J. and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 








Round Trip Fare 


Raleigh to Atlantic 
City, N. J. $16.85 


Raleigh to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $26.70 





Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to October 
6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. Stop overs allowed 
on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and other 
information or apply to — 


S. C. High, TPA. John T. West, DPA. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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North Carolina State College 


Oo 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Education for Life and for Living 


The Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, Science and Business, Textiles, Educa- 
tion, and the Graduate School are equipped, and staffed to provide instruction for 
most of the vocations and professions in which people in this State engage. 


eases 
a 





The new School of Education has been formally opened to WOMEN. 


Modern residence dormitories, an excellent gymnasium, library, and Y. M. C. A. 
building provide wholesome and healthful facilities for college life and recreation. 


For catalog, registration blanks, or information, write to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 
STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. at 


———__ — ——s 


/ CAMPBELL COLLEGE | 


Two Years Standard College Work .% Strong Literary Societies for 
Boys and Girls .% Several Religious Organizations for Christian 
Workers 3 Excellent Coaching Staff in All Major Sports & Work 
Approved by State Department of Education & Music (Piano, Vocal, 
Violin), Art, Expression, Commercial Departments 3% All Expenses 
from $230 to $270 for Nine Months. S & 


For Information Apply to 












































ll J. A. CAMPBELL, President & & BUIE’S CREEK, N. C. a] 











ifarmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 














This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, 
of The Progress! ive ge ad The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


have no reduced rates. An iicarlsament for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use 9 


dal, num) or amount counts as a word. We 





Baty n—jStates Cov 
120,000 


what editions you 











Farmers’ Exchange— 
| ae oe 8 eee 8 cents per word 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky..| 8 cents per word 
Ga, Ala., and Fia.......... 6 cents per word 
Texas and 8. Okla..........} 6 cents per word 
Whole South.............-/ 27 cents per word __| 








Address Advertising Tawaneu, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 





Fresh grown Tomato, Cabbage, Collard, Onion and 
Pepper plants sent from Georgia and Virginia c.o.d. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 and charges. Satisfaction, not 
excuses. Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 








The Progressive Farmer 








- POULTRY SUPPLIES LIME 
Incubators for sale at a bargain. One 9,000 egg Agricultural Lime.—Before buying, write us for 
triple deck and one 6,000 egg double deck Newtown. prices on highest quality lime-marl and pulverized 
In first class condition, Densmore Poultry Farm, limestone. Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 


eee 


__.___ LIVESTOCK 


Non-clog hog self-feeders. 





aN 


Write today for detailed 








Tenn. 


Lime 
small 
Lime 
ville, 


Agricultural 


acid phosphate are 
grasses and 
American 


and 
grain, 
now. 

Tenn. 


essential for growing 
legumes. set your Mascot 
Limestone Company, Knox- 





(pulverized) ca!cium-magnesium lime- 








. r z stone sweetens, improves soil and various crops. Also 
information, Stahl & Stroud, Kinston, N. C order Blue Hen Chicken and Biddie Grit, 99% lime 
BERKSHIRES carbonates, direct from mill. Eureka Limestone Com- 
—— any, H Springs, N. C 
Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, — wl im 
MOTORCYCLES 
Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, Motorcycld Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed 


Middleton, Tenn. 


Pig type. Jam 
Bank, Richmond, Ve. 





W. Graves, American National 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 





Bred and open gilts, young Big Bone service boars. 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 


Duroc sow, five years old, $40. 





Registered Guar- 





Grow with Southern Georgia. 
Write Chamber of Commerce, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


home eg 1 of 100 acres. land for sale. 
Cc. 





rent 
P.O. Box 188, Hillsboro, N. 


Well sooaied Eastern Carolina farm; 77 acres; gi good 
land, adapted to tobacco culture, 





ee markets convenient. 
C. 








East Texas.—Gregg, Smith and Upshur County farms 
. M. Wood, Gladewater, Texas. 








Ninety-one acre farm and smaller farms. 





and seven money making 
Cabell King, Palm- 





For Sale.—5 truck farms, 2 
Peanut and cotton farms. 
Banks. Kerrey Land Corporation, 





r ; " 

barn with milk house, 3 silos; good dwelling, 7 rooms. 
two miles from Blackstone; 
folk & Western Railroad. 





Fine farm for gale, 


new bungalow and po ae ny 
Bargain for quick buyer. 
Councill Franklin, Va. 


—— SO 











CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Plants.—Cabbage, Collard: ‘7 75c, postpaid. 
Olina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


an and Collard plants: 











eben and Collard plants: 1,000, FL: 50, postpaid. 
Sandy ae Plant F 1 N. C, 


~~ and Cand olan ™ T5e; 








matocs, Collards ; re $1.25, 





Farmer Agents wanted. Why? Ask Greensboro 
Nurseries, Greens’ . Cc. 

Fruit and Sronieontal 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wantec. Con- 
cord Nursery, pt. 25. Concord, Ga. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent .profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
ee by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 

Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. na- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


a 





Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
a. 


Concord, 

















antee. Vern Meetze, Ballentine, 8. 
Duroc-Jerseys.—Eight weeks, ten dollars; twelve 
weeks, fifteen; six months, twenty. E. A. Cox, Moy- 
ock, N. C. 
For Sale.—Duroc-Jersey World’s 


hogs, 
best breeding. = papers to cana » T. Williams, 


Mt. Olive. N. 





ESSEX 


Fine thrifty Essex piss for sale. 
Matthis, _ Ingold, N. 


— e 


Registered Hampshire bred sows; March pigs, 
related pair, sires and dams weighing from 
700 pounds and all prize winners and prolific breed- 
ers. Prices reasonable for quick sales. Evergreen 
Stock Farms, Moyock, N. C. 


0. 1. Cc. 


O. I. C. pedigreed pigs, $15. 
Portland, Tenn. 





Registered. P. C. 





un- 








H. H. Gregory, 





CABBAGE _ 
“Cabbage Seeds Now —Get our wholesale 
prices to plant growers before buying. Councill Seed 


Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 
CLOVER 


37 VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 

Start your seed patch now. A customer 
ropaste yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned: seed, 50c per bushel and oP. 
Free Booklet telling how you CAN 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 


ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN 
BURR CLOVER 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 
OATS 
Seed QOats.—Fulghum; bushel $1; 














Company, Columbia, 8S. C. 


Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats in carlots or less. 
Write for prices and samples, stating number of bush- 
els wanted. Write Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg. 
Virginia. 








POTATOES 


100-bushel lots 
or more, 95c. Pedigreed seed. B. B. Kirkland Seed 





Green Mountain Seed Potatoes.—For planting now. 
Nice stock. Peck $1.25; bushel $4.75; 10-peck sacks, 
$9.75; in lots of ten sacks or more, $9.50. B. B. 
Kirkland Seed Company, Columbia, 8S. C. 





RYE 








Tomato og Collard ats bss 
Old Dominion Plant sae 








‘Capbace, fall nee. and Gollard planta: 3 50, 
Murra: 





“heading ‘Caibare oe Collard 





Fal oon on on Collard plants: 506, 75c: 
$1. Plant Farm, Clare- 





Good plants, prompt shipment. 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 





Cabbage, eae ‘—-~ Tomato plants: 
$00, $1; 1,000, $1. id. Lillydale Farm, * sin: 





Merce varieties “Cabbage Lettuce ae: 500, 90c; 





Collards and Tomato 





er Cabbage and Collard plants for fall ae 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.25. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Albany, G 


Abruzzi, one seventy; Tall 
Dickey Feed Co., 


Murphy, N. 
Abruzzi Rye. —Booking orders now. 
largest shipper. H. R. McIntosh, 


Carolina, 
c, 


Hayesville. N. 


one forty. 


” Write Carolina's 's 


Choice registered O. I. C. pigs. J. S. Smith, Bt. 4, 


Philadelphia, Miss. 


Registered O. I, C. 
Best blood lines. UE. 
Tenn. 





pigs; pairs no kin; bred gilts. 
L. Ferguson, Fountain Head, 





Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 
Broadway, Denver Colo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Bargains.—10 Franklin Economy Towels $1; 10 














Barber Towels 60c. We pay parcel post charges. 
Franklinville Store, Franklinville, N. C. 
ee 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., a5. Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
ee Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
shington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


RESORTS 
“Lone Oak Tourist Camp, No. 
between Hickory_and Newton, 
ing huts. etc. Reasonable prices. 


ROOFING 


Reofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles. roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Fiex-A-Tile, - Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 

ing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or Schoo!l.—Bookkeeping. Shorthand, 
on credit. _ eo guaranteed. Edwards ‘College, 
High Point, N. 








10 highway; midway 
Garages, sleep- 

















TOBACCO 
Leaf Tobacco—Good, sweet; aes. 
5. $1; 10, go 75. + a a 3 pounds 5 
$1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





td pounds 75c; 
Oe; 5, 75c; 10, 





Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Ky. 














POLAND-CHINAS ‘vhen received. United Farmers, Bardwell, 
Spotted Poland China pigs from boars 800 to 900 Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
pounds, ten weeks, $10; pedigree in buyer’s name. low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 19, "52.50. Bes\ 
J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. smoking, pound, Mark Hamlin. Sharon, Tenn, 
Purebred Big Type Poland China pigs, 10 weeks old, Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade teed. 
$10 each. Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey cross, 10 weeks (hewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; Gaebies. 10 
old, $6-$7 each. L. L. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. pounds $1.50. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 
Registered to Buyer Free.—Young service boars, Murray. Ky. 
gilts, pigs. Largest st bred herd in South. and sweet: ten pound box 


—— pairs or trios. Terms to county agents and 
tub s. Guarantee to please. Valley View Farms, 
Hlarvegsta, Tenn. 





GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





d 
>; ten_ pound 
Fila 


chewing free. gua: 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 





TREE KILLER 





Quality Guernsey cattle ber <i bleod lines. Twin 


Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Herefords. W. Grey Ellis, Florence, Miss. 


For Sale.—Three Hereford cows, 2 one-year-old 
heifers. Cows will calve in 30 days, A. M. Pieming, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get Semmes government position. Write him 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Miss. 














JERSEYS 
For Sa'e.—Registered Jersey bull calves from best 
blood lines. Priees reasonable to encourage breeding 
of purebred Jer: cattle in Alabama. Spring — 








Wanted. a farmer, middle aged gentle —. 
tioned housekeeper. One who "2, books and flowe 
and is a vegetarian desired. C. Kelley, Oakland, 
Maryland. 





Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Bir 
SHEEP = 


Shr ropshire rams on “approval. 
land, monlinols. 





Donald Green, Oak- 





Genuine Abruzzi Rye, pedigreed seed stock. 
$2.25; 10-bushel lots $2.10; 50-bushel lots or more, 
$2. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Columbia, S. C. 


at “MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


“Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bus’iel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





Bags 


Bushel 





Scarified 
free. 








POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 








Fall chicks at bargain prices. Eleven leading breeds. 








Folder free. W. H. Chesnett, Greer, 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50: 
heavy mixed $7.50: prepaid. 100%. live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 


Mathis 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. atalog free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Mathis 





s C.o.d.,-100 Barred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. 
maturity, free. C. M. 
Pennsylvania. 


Lauver, 


Feeding system raising 95% to 
Box 36, McAlisterville, 





Coll: plants, 25 

Everbearing Strawberries, $1 io 

dred. Postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 
Million Nice Plants.—Jersey, Cha 

Succession, Flat Dutch; Collards, 

$3.50, postage collect. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Watters. 








Try Dukes pb grown Cabbage and Collard 
1,000, 90c; 5. 


$1. is” “Bate delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, pe Va. 


10 Million es Te and Collard 
45c; 500, : ; 








Pas ee. full count guaran- 





500 
O"S.Se: . a Doves 
© price; orders 
Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, 





illion Cabbage, Tomato and a 
resy for late setting. 50c, 100; 300, $1; ae. Tee 
essed collect, $1.25 
Good plants, well packed; 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Company, Frank 





plants for late setting. Flat ony 
Succession, Danish Ballhead, Wakefields, 

300, T5c; 500, ae 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1 per 1. 000, 
ay iF Gollara =e Tomato a same 





Fine Cabbagd =e —Fall 
$1 thousand collect; $1.50 prepaid; 500 
Collard, true heading variety, grown fi 
our own seed: $2 thousard, prepaid; 


ion, 
Grove Farms, Franklin, 


Cabbage, Tomato and aes Plants for fall af 
ing, 10 getty and late varieties. 50c, 100; 


heading; name choice. 
$1.10. 











LEGHORNS 





Tormehien’s Everlay strain Brown Leghorns. Hens, 
cockerels, pullets at reduced prices. Lacy Kay, Sparta, 











Oxford Sheep.—The best breed for a and mutton. 
Bucks fer sale. G. T. Yagel, Belmont, Va. 


One more registered —— January ram lamb, 
weight 110 pounds. Good type, well wooled from 
nose to toes, Evergreen Stock Farms, Moyock, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Big Type registered Poland China and 
pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls; 
best breeding. Service boars; spring pigs. Gayoso 











Berkshire 








Farms, _Horn Lake, Miss. 
es Ne 
Pet Wolves for sale. A. L. Mitchell, Mist, Ark. 
ete itor 95, DOGS 





White English Bull pups. Males $10; females £5. 
H. M. Orr, Indian Trail, N. C. 

Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Walker and Hedgepeth 
months old, and some grown dogs. W. 
Vernon Cc. 


Free Dog ak. Gee Gen an 











puppies, three 
T. Dark, Mt. 





on diseases of dogs. Im ions on feeding, care and 
eeding with symptom chart. 48 pages, Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 


W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 

small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto Se EchooL. Dept. 237, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


moaned Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensboro, 








oo 
PAS 














Fruit Trees for Sale. . — savets wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BB. St. Louis. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes. toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2526, St. Louis. 


New household device washes-dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs. mops. Costs less brooms, 
over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 


Towa. 
Want $15 a 1 ore © ad way to make quick cash 
Actual Write 


samples 
a Shirt — ” K-262 Jackson St. “Cincin- 
nat 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. 











Sell Mendets, & 






































Virginia. I have the following pups to offer for immediate 
For Sale.—300 White Leghorn puliets. 300 yearling — pong they hag 3 ye (called 
Wl ~~ Leghorn hens, “. each. Hens are now layimg. hack in nine second series): 7 pups. June 
_ Mcfaurin, McColl, 8. C. 1927; $25 enc rita Mohawt field winner; 7 Setter 
Hollywood-Tancred 300- 880 blood; wonderful pups. 2 weeks old, each. One 38-year-old Pointer 
vale ta pallets an eees tafieg hone half ice, bitch, not regissered, $20. ‘Two three-months Pointer 
R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. pups, not registered. $10 each. 4 black Pointer 
male, 2-year-old, traine?, $50. Joe 
wae. 34 seats oe — ag ee > Long, eee -_~ Handier, care Allison & Johnson 
each; breedi: hens 40... ockevilie, - & 
Grave Leghorn Farm, Aiken, 8. C. : 
1,000 inats End White Leghorn hens, only ome 
year old, be sold at bargain prices, cockerels and MISCELLANEOUS 
pullets. Trails End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va.  ~~~~~ 
White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain Newly invented Rat Trap caught 76 rats in one 
wrices ever made. Write quick for benutiful catalog night. Automatically set. Price $2 Wood Mfg. Co., 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- DeRoche, Ark. 
.-- #__- -._ B. BEAN HARVESTER 
Hi-Grade White Leghorn Pullets.—3,000 ten to = 
twelve White lets ready for delivery the Want everybody to a that we manufacture the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to $1.25 each, Dest Sorbean Harvester the world. Price $100. 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc., Troutville, Va. Hardy & Newsom, Inc.. LaGrange, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS CORN HARVESTER 
. Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
t = 
suit Orvingions 400 conkers pallets best Wiged; go) “tiih' bundle" hag attachment Pres ratty 
Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. owing steturee of Rereustar. a Co., Salin 
sas. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Blood tested Barred Rock cockerels, 
each. 


Mrs. W. B. Irby, Blackstone. Va 


fine stock, $2 





For Sale.—100 nat potas _—_ bred Barred Rock 


cockerels. Rugby bred for vigor, size and 
color of egg and Sy production. Add new blood 
to your flock. $5 and $7.50 cach. depending on the 
individual. Cash order. . O. Bryant’s Hatch- 
ery, 





PEA FOWL 





Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Reston, Va. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies, ar | house and 
creamery equipment, lers, water 6ys- 
Mocksville, N. C. 


tems. 8. O. Rich, 
———— 


$2.50; et Sy, we 











Comb Honey; one ten-pound pail 
J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finshing by Mail.—Films 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 
mingham, Ala. 








free; 
112, Bir- 





patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package Mfg. Co., 
701. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Wanted. aoe p——4 as partner in 
No ae arn 300" to ber & 
week plus - wld reais. Style Arch Shoe Co., Desh 
U-110. Cincinnati, 

More money in spare time. Sell custom tailored 
Suits. 


$15 in two hours. Prices $18. S0- o4n. Se. $25 
outfit free. Cash bonus. Free s =" Dept. , Whole- 


sale Direct Tailors, Buffalo, N. 


r work for farmers, _ieachors and others. Sell 

and help make the world 
. Ask for our terms to 
urseries, Dept. 25. Concord, G4. 


Agents. io $25. oe onte.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws hog stream. Establishe’ 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusier Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 
Box (-11. 

ante Pay Every Day!—Complete line di- 

wearer. Dress Shirts, Work x Shirts. Flanne!s, 
Overalte, Pants, Leather Coats, Sweaters, Piaysuits. 
} ae daily. Experience Big outfit 


unnecessary. 
free. Nimred Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave.. 
Chicago. 














tone to travel by automobile to introduce our 

household neressities. The 
ae line on earth, Make $10 a day. 
outfit and automobile furnished free to workers. Write 
today for exclusive territory. American Products C0., 
9824 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If I send you a Suit made in Jatest style from 
finest goods, wil] you 
friends as a sample of my ? 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria ae a! Adams, Dept. 

icago. 





If 60, 
Ad- 
773, 








If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I’ bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200. eee I'm 
blu fring? and 





Tom Walker, Dept. 
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"Ty SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


MEETS AUGUST 9-11 | 
a 

HE American Soybean Association 
BP venes at Washington, N. C., 
Tuesday, August 9 for its eighth annual 
live program has_ been 
prepared by Presi- 
dent F. P. Latham, 
as follows :— 


convention. <A 


Tuesday Evening, 
8 O’clock 





Address of Welcome 

Hon. Lindsay C. War- 

ren, Member of (Con- 

gress. 

Response—Harvey S. 

Clapp, President Vir- 
5 ginia Crop Improve- 

F. P. LATHAM ment Association. 


Address—David R. Coker, plant breeder, 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Address—W. J. Morse, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 

Wednesday, August 10 
Leave Washington at 8 o’clock a. m. for 
auto tour of Beaufort and Hyde counties. 
Noon.—Community picnic luncheon at Swan 
Quarter in Hyde County. 


1 p. m.—Address, Hon. John H. Small, 
Washington, D. C. 

Leave Swan Quarter at 2:30 p. m. on re- 
turn trip to Washington, arriving at Bay- 


view at 5 p. m. for sea-food dinner. 
Leave Bayview at 6 p. m., arriving at 
Washington at 7 p. m. 

Wednesday Evening, 8 p. m. 
Moving pictures of soybean industry in 
China and Manchuria—Prof. P. H. Dorsett, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Addres$—‘‘Soybeans and Pork Production 
in the United States,” Prof. E. Z. Russell, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Thursday, August 11 
Leave Washington at 8 a. m. for auto tour 
of tobacco,’ peanut, and soybean sections, 
ending at Elizabeth City at noon. 
1p. m.—Address of Welcome, J. C. B. Ering- 
haus, Elizabeth City. 
2p. m.—Demonstration of soybean harvest- 
ers by local manufacturers. 
3 p. m.—Tour of soybean 
adjacent to Elizabeth City. 
Thursday Evening, 8 O’clock 


fields in section 


Address—“‘Soybeans and Soil Fertility in 
Indiana,” Prof. K. E. Beeson, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Address—“‘The Soybean’s Contribution to 


North Carolina Agriculture,’ Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters, Director of the N. C. Experiment Station. 
Additional moving pictures of soybean in- 
dustry at- local theatre if time permits. 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS __ | 
By G EE McGE E 


Two Reports of a Wedding 
ERE is a true report of the wedding 
as tt actually took place :— 


Sam Bluster married Sallie Cluster 
last night about dark at the parsonage. 
Sam has been off somewhere loafing, but 
says he’s manager of a big store at Chip 
pewa. Sallie ain’t never done much good 
around here, and it’s well she’s married. 
There ain’t a Ford in this school district 
that she ain’t rode in. Old man Cluster 
and his wife can’t help but be proud Sal- 
lie’s married, as they have been trying to 
Marry her off for several years. Sam 
Never was worth anything. He is handy 
With bogus checks and cards, and is op- 
Posed to work and the Ten Command- 
ments. If hé makes a living for himself 
and Sallie he’s got to make a change in 
his physical inclinations. Old man Clus- 
fet owes nearly everybody, and Sam’s 
daddy has been accused of bootlegging. 
The couple is at present living with the 
ride’s parents, but that ain’t going to 
last long. We know the old man too 
well for that. 

Here is the report as it appeared in the 
cety columns :— 

Cluster - Bluster Nuptials.—One of 
the biggest surprises of the season was 
te marriage late yesterday afternoon of 
“iss Sarah Estellin Cluster, beautiful 
and talented daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
ohn Allyn Cluster, of Sunset Boulevard 











{PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RD POLL CATTLE "Wa, Gate 


nd heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Gems. being of good beef form and high producere of 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
» Advance, North Carolina 








THE MEAT AND 





to Mr. Samuel Blythe Cluster, eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Anderson Blus- 
ter of the Hookstown community. The 
marriage took place at the home of Rev. 
Tiem Quick in the presence of only a 
few friends. The bride wore a beautiful 
traveling suit of French twill and a hat 
to match and the surroundings were such 
that this bit of romance came to an end 
at a most propitious moment. The moon, 
in all its brilliant iridescence, was just 
peeping over the eastern horizon as the 
sacred knot was tied and the little crick- 
ets were chirping their wish-you-wells 
from beneath the doorsteps and from un- 
der the chips at the woodpile. 

Miss Cluster is a recent graduate of 
the Welldone High School, having fin- 
ished there last summer at the head of 
her class. Mr. Bluster has been away 
from this community for several months 
and is holding a responsible position with 
the Standard Oil Co., and rumor is that 
he will soon be promoted to the mana- 
gership of the entire district of North 
and South Carolina. The happy bride 
and groom are at present making their 
home with the parents of the bride, but 
expect to move into their beautiful bunga- 
low at Chippewa some time in the near 
future. The whole country for miles 
around wishes this couple everything that 
is good and worth while. 


| DR. SAMUEL S, GUERRANT | 





| 
' 


N ESPECIALLY interesting feature 
4 of the Virginia Farmers’ Institute 
at Blacksburg this week was the formal 
presentation of the two “Certificates of 
Merit” awarded annually Sy the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for distinctive 
achievement in agriculture. One of these 
certificates was awarded to Mrs. F. C. 
Beverley, of whose unusual record Mrs. 


Hutt has written on page 8, and the 














SAMUEL 5S. 


GUERRANT 
Samuel S. Guerrant, who 
been for distinguished 
for the service he has rendered Virginia 
agriculture through his wise and ener- 
getic leadership. 


other to Dr. 


has many years 


Dr. Guerrant was born and reared on 
a farm near Rocky Mount, in Franklin 
County, Va. He was educated at private 
schools and later at Washington and Lee 
University. He took his medical course 
at the University of Virginia, spent one 
year at New York as a hospital interne, 
then went abroad and studied for a time 
at the University of Edinburgh. Upon 
his return to this country he practiced 
medicine for several years in Roanoke 
City. 

But he was always interested in agri- 
culture. While practicing medicine he 
gave a part of his time to developing 
an orchard on his own farm at Algoma. 
About 30 years ago he began planting 
apple trees extensively. Dr. Guerrant ap- 
plied to his orchard operations the best 
scientific information obtainable, and 
from the beginning gave his orchard 
good care. As a result, his orchard has 
grown to the point where in a good year 
it is not unusual for him to ship to mar- 
ket 20,000 barrels of high class apples. 

For 1910 and 1911, Dr. 


two years, 





Guerrant was president of the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society. For six 
years he was vice-president and a mem 
ber of the board of directors of this so- 
} For many sent to the 
meetings of the horticultural society very 
creditable exhibitions of fruit grown in 
his orchard. This did much to stimulate 
interest and to show the possibilities of 
fruit growing in his section. 


ciety. years he 


Dr. Guerrant was. practically a 
pioneer in orcharding in his community. 

lways showing a fine spirit toward pub- 
lic enterprises and the public welfare, he 
built a school on his farm for the benefit 
of his children and the people who were 
employed on his farm. In addition, he 
has built and very largely supports a 
small! church or chapel in order that his 
people may have opportunity for religious 
development. He has long taken an ac- 
tive interest in the question of road build 
ing as a means of giving his community 
access to markets. He has not actually 
practiced medicine for several years but 
he continues to do charity practice in his 
neighborhood for the benefit of those 
who might otherwise not have the bene- 
fit of medical attention. 





| WOMAN 


(Concluded from page 8) 


| V.P. L HONORS A RURAL | 
| 


the conviction school 


Was 


that a higher 
A bigger school was 
built and then still another was provided. 

The home economics department 
opened under difficulties, but it opened. 
Water was carried from the village store. 
\ small oil stove and a few kettles were 
the only equipment. Finally a building 
adjoining the school was purchased and 
turned into laboratories and 
Then came a good agricultural depart- 
ment and Whitmell qualified as a Smith 
Hughes school: it became an accredited 
high school. A bus was hired to bring 
the children to Now six busses 
cover nine bus routes. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven children are being transported 
from the farm homes every school day. 
This is 89 per cent of the entire school 
enrollment. 


necessary. 


classrooms. 


school. 


Nor did the community stop when its 
school achieved recognition. Under Mrs. 
Beverley’s leadership and inspiration, the 
Whitmell Memorial Church was _ built. 
In connection with this church is con- 
ducted a Sunday school that might be a 
credit to the biggest, wealthiest church in 
the land. Every Sunday the bus goes 
far out into the country and brings in 39 
children. The beauty of the interior of 
the church is a testimonial to the beauty 
in the 
are responsible for its building. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Bev 
could not have accomplished this 
transformation of the neighbor 
hood by herself. Had she not had the sup- 
port of splendid fine citizens she never 
could have brought so much to pass. The 
fact that they were willing to recognize 
and respond to strong, loving, capable 
leadership when they found it. is a com 
pliment to them. 


souls and character of those who 


erley 


great 


Mrs. Beverley’s Home Life 


RS. Beverley lives in a two-story, 
1 frame house by the 
highway. The house is sheltered by 
great oaks. She was born there, and 
there she grew to womanhod. For awhile 
she left it but when she married, the 
longing for her old home grew so strong 
that her husband consented to give up his 
work at Big Stone Gap and thus make it 
possible for Mrs. Beverley to continue 
her great work in Pittsylvania County. 
An aunt, Mrs. Annie Laurie Pritchett, 
consented to keep the home fires burning. 
Through her grace and charm and the 
fine spirit of hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
3everley, this “House by the Side of the 
Road” is as well known throughout 
Southern Virginia as are the school and 
the church and the community of Whit- 
mell, 


side of the 





(19) 843 








I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 

Powder Liquid 
10c and 25¢ 50c and 75c 


50c and $1.00 $1.25 
ae Spray Gun......35c 


Write for free booklet onkill- 
ing house and gardeninsects 
McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


, Bee 
Brand 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi-Grade Chicks 








Per 100 Per 100 
3arred Rocks ....$10.00 White Leghorns ....$8.00 
S, C. BOGS wscacecs 10.00 Heavy Mixed ...... 8.00 


For less than 100 add le per chick; for 500 decuct %e 
per chick, Send $1 with order and we will ship C.0.D. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 


Troutville, Virginia 





July and August Prices 50 ioo0)=3—-: 1,000 
s Ferris St. W. Leghorns.$4.00 $ 7.00 $ 60.00 









Shelley’s Br. Leghorns.. 4.50 8.00 70.00 

t Basom’s Barred Rocks. 5.00 9.00 80.00 
wtte* Rhode Island Reds.... 5.00 9.00 80.00 
CHIX #1«« Minoreas ....-.. 6.00 11.00 100.00 
Odds and ends .. vies Om 7.00 60.00 


3,000 pullets, 25 each. Spec ial handling and postage 


paid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA, 


CHICKS . 





50 106 500 


Leghorn $4.00 $7.00 $32.50 
Rocks, 


v .. $2. 
B Reds... { 5.00 9.00 

Will ship. W. Rocks 3.50 6.00 11.00 
€. 0. D. if teavy mixed 3.75 7.00 





ordered so. 4 anes 


Assorted .... 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, 


3.50 6.00 


RICHFIELD, PA. 








CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay postman 


KENTUCKY 
TOR, xy the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


{Rn er ee ee OD 
TANCRED STRAIN 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


April Hatch; lay in four months; to 12 weeks 
€ 




















10 
d, ready for shipment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 
“ach. We give tree with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
erel from our best $5.00 will book 
ur order, 
1 WHITE LEGHORN FARM 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 


boas 50, 
a a a a ee 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands cf eight-week-old Pullete. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. 1 ship c.o.d. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 

GEOR 


GE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
'-more Fat! 


mating pen, 
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mem Seem 

















‘ Holsteins lead the 

world in production of butterfat 

=the largest factor in dairy profit. 

Eighty per cent of the cows which 

have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 

of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


Exension Service. 
HOLSTEINGTFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 














for Economical Transportation 
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in Chevrolet History J 


The COACH 


‘IIe 


The Touring 
or Ronduear ae ig a oe $525 


TheCoupe - - - - 625 
The 4-Door Sedan- - 695 
The Sport Cabriolet - 715 
TheLandau- - - - 745 


The Imperial Landau - 780 


%-Ton Truck - - - - 395 
(Chassis Only) 

1-Ton Truck - - - - 495 
(Chassis Only) 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available. 


Offering the most amazing qual- 
ity in Chevrolet history, today’s 
Chevrolet is the most popular 
gear-shift automobile the world 
has ever known. 


Quality in design! Quality in 
construction! Quality in appear- 
ance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced automo- 
bile possessed them to such an 
amazing degree— 


—because no other low-priced 
car combines the progressive- 
ness of Chevrolet and the ex- 
perience, resources and match- 
less facilities of General Motors. 


Go with the crowds and study 
today’sChevrolet. Mark wellthe 
aristocratic beauty of its lines— 
the superbly executed details of 
its bodies by Fisher. 


Then go for a ride over city 
streets or country roads! Revel 


in the thrilling spurt that re- 
sults when you “step on the 
gas”. Delight in the smooth 
operation, the secure comfort, 
the swift sweep of the passing 
miles. Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the road, the ease with 
which it obeys the steering 
wheel, the promptness with 
which it responds to the brakes! 


Here is quality expressedin 
terms that everyone can under- 
stand—and millions are now 
enjoying! 


Here is quality obtainable at 
prices which reflect the savings 
of tremendous production and 
which emphasize the willing- 
ness to share these savings with 
the buying public. 


Here is that most desired object 
of American life today: a beauti- 
ful car of amazing quality—for 
everybody, everywhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 














